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All MSS. and letters relating thereto should be addressed to Nevertheless, however just their demands, we profoundly 
the Editor, at 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. deplore that the Government has allowed a situation 
to arise which will lead to its being forced to concede 
to violence what it would concede to nothing else. 
The example given when demands are just may be 
copied when demands are foolish or exorbitant; a 
strike, necessary though it may sometimes be as a 
pis aller, is a very demoralising thing. 








HERE is every sign, as we write, that, within 
a few hours, a coal strike will have begun ; 
and there seems every reason to believe that 
the railwaymen and the transport workers will have 
joined in. We refer elsewhere to the reports of the Coal 
Commission, which has unhappily been unable to 
produce the kind of recommendations which, as every- But there is one consideration even more important, 
body knew, were necessary if a strike was to be averted. at this moment, than that. We have been told that 
The railwaymen are in an even more excited frame of peace preliminaries will be signed within two weeks,’and, 
mind than the miners: Mr. J. H. Thomas’s flight to however difficult it may be to draw them up under 
Paris (contrary to early reports) did not produce from conditions which have changed since the League was 
Mr. Lloyd George a confirmation of Mr. Churchill’s made part of them, they cannot be delayed for very 
old promise of nationalisation, and the demand for much beyond that period. If, at this critical time, 
better working conditions has reached a head. That our system is dislocated by the greatest strikes on 
joint action would be a more effective means of securing record, our Government faced with a rebellious demon- 
the men’s objects than separate action was long ago stration so vast, it is a complete certainty that the 
decided. Failing something unexpected, this most hands of Britain in Paris, both as against our enemies 
terrible strike will take place. and as against dissentient allies, will be weakened. 
* * * At this time, of all times, with the League and its 
bases in the balance, the strike may be disastrous. 
Is it quite impossible that in the last resort, after all 
the provocations and all the procrastinations, the 
Union leaders may be willing and able to persuade their 
followers to hold their hands for a few weeks until the 
fate of the world has been settled ? We fear that it is; 
in a nation better educated it would not be. 
- * * 


* * * 


We have made it clear enough where we think the 
principal blame lies. It lies with this Government and 
with its predecessors, with the politicians who will 
never look a day ahead and have an incurable habit of 
delaying what even they themselves recognise to be the 
inevitable. We believe the men’s demands are just, and 
we note that ten out of the thirteen members of the Coal 
Commission are agreed in condemning the present 
competitive capitalist system, or lack of system, under It has been reported—and Professor Miliukov seems 
which the Coal Industry has been run. We are con- to regard the report as authentic—that the Bolsheviks 
vineed that the railways and the mines will both have are about to occupy Odessa, and that the Allies there 
to be nationalised in the immediate future, and we (mainly Greeks and French) are being withdrawn. 
deeply sympathise with the men who know that Simultaneously it is stated that Kherson and Nicolaieff 
they are working under harsh, unjust and un- have fallen, and that virtually the whole of the Ukraine 
economic conditions, and who are tired of being (as_ is in Bolshevik hands. The Russian situation grows 
they feel) fobbed off with appeals to their patriotism. more and more gloomy and obscure. We take it that 
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it is now clear to everybody that we wrete with good 
authority inDecember when we stated that the Bolshevik 
military forces, partly officered by old army men, were 
growing in numbers and strength. It now seems 
evident that no cgunter-revolutignary forces in Russia 
are able, unassisted, to resist them. But the political 
situation has changed in the last few months. It is 
difficult to summarise anything so complex in a few 
sentences ; but briefly it may be said that in the towns 
the hold of the Bolsheviks has weakened and in the 
country it has strengthened. The peasants have had 
liberty to profiteer; they have not in the mass been 
converted to Bolshevism, but they will resist any 
counter-revolutionary forces. The urban proletariat is 
more thoroughly imbued with Bolshevik theories than 
ever; but the winter has been terrible for it, the 
Bolshevik Government has been unable to supply it 
with a sufficiency of the necessaries of life, and it would 
welcome a change which might relieve its sufferings. 
Even starvation would not make the workmen accept 
Denikin and Koltjak ; if it did the spirit of Bolshevism 
would very soon upset any new bourgeois regime; 
and the intelligentsia itself dreads a successful counter- 
revolution which would be accompanied by bloody 
revolution. What will happen ? What can be done ? 


* * 3k 


Occupation by foreign troops would be a formidable 
and a long operation; such intervention has been 
rejected by the foreign Governments. The alternative 
is political action; and the only promising political 
action .we can take is to negotiate with Lenin, who has 
already let it be known that he is willing to make great 
concessions. There are already tendencies inside Russia 
towards a less extreme regime than the present ; the 
mass of Russians would accept a Government which, 
while still ‘‘ Left,’ was not Bolshevik ; it is possible— 
and no other course of action offers at present any 
hope—that we may assist the movement towards 
compromise. But we must dismiss from our minds 
for ever the idea that any stable Russia on other than 
Socialist lines is now a possibility. It is not. 


* * * 


The projects for feeding Germany have now taken 
shape in the definite allocation between Great Britain, 
France and the United States of responsibility for 
providing fixed quantities of specified foodstuffs. Great 
Britain’s contribution will in some ways be the most 
important, including as it does large quantities of 
vegetable oils, and also of the bacon of which reserves 
were accumulated here against the submarine peril. 
We hope that at least equal progress is being made 
with the feeding of our Allies and friends in Southern 
and South-eastern Europe. The problem, as we pointed 
out last week, is one almost as much of coal as of food- 
stuffs; since without coal to work the railways even 
the food which the countries already have cannot be 
distributed. In Italy the immediate shortages of food 
are almost entirely due in this way to dearth of coal ; 
and recent messages from Rumania show that actual 
starvation is widespread there because, partly for lack 
of rolling-stock, partly for lack of fuel, the railways 


have come to an almost complete standstill. This 
terrible need of the Continent for coal ought not to be 
lost sight of in connection with our,coal dispute. Short 
strikes in this country, if once started, often take many 
days to clear up, eyen after a settlement has been 
realised. And as, in this case, before any strike has 
occurred, many hundred deaths a day have been 
occurring on the Continent, mostly among our Allies, 
for lack of British coal, the case for minimising the 
reduction of output occasioned by any stoppage would 
be appreciated, we feel sure, by all concerned. 


* * * 


The trouble in Egypt appears to be getting worse 
instead of better. In various “delayed” messages 
published by the Times on Thursday we are informed 
that more or less riotous demonstrations have taken 
place at Alexandria, Shebin-el-Kom and other places, 
as well as at Cairo and Tantah, that the railway line 
has been torn up at one place, and that telegraphic 
communications have been interrupted. Such a state 
of affairs has not existed in Egypt since the days of 
Arabi Pasha. At the same time, we are assured that 
the Egyptian Government is confident of its ability 
to deal with the movement, and we do not for a moment 
doubt that assurance. Strikes are easily engineered in 
Egypt, in spite of the absence of trade unions, but they 
die out easily, too. It should be remembered that this 
is not a rebellion against the British occupation of 
Egypt (if the Egyptians had wanted to do that they 
would have done it when the Turks were at the Canal), 
but a demonstration against the refusal of the British 
Government to allow a deputation of Nationalists, 
accompanied by two Anglophil Ministers, to come to 
London for the purpose of explaining their different 
views on the question of self-government, and against 
the deportation of the Nationalist leaders to Malta. 
We are not told on what grounds the deportations were 
ordered, and must assume that the presence of these 
particular Nationalists in Egypt would be dangerous 
at the present time. But it is difficult to see what 
harm could result from the proposed visit to London, 
and it is to be hoped that the Government may yet see 
its way to make some concession on this point. Perhaps 
some less objectionable Nationalists might be allowed 
to visit us instead. For it is clear that the present 
troubles have been allowed to grow out of all proportion 
to the original grievance and have produced a very bad 
feeling among the effendi (or educated) class, upon 
whom the future of Egypt largely depends, and to whom 
we must look for co-operation in any reforms (and 
reforms are badly needed) that we may desire to intro- 
duce there. 

* * * 


Among the less noticed activities of the Peace Con- 
ference, that which is concerned with the future regula- 
tion of air traffic will have great importance for the 
future. When the war came the “laws of the air” 
had received very little international definition, though 
more than one legal text-book had been published about 
them. The war put a stop to civil aviation, and as it 
was agreed that military aircraft ought not to fly over 
neutral territories, the international lawyer had little 
left to argue about. The opening up of post-war 
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commercial air-routes has revived the topic. Few of 
the most promising routes traverse the territory of 
one Power only; and even Great Britain, which has 
such a unique system of maritime coaling stations all 
over the world, would find herself severely handicapped, 
if her aircraft could not fly across or land on non- 
British soil. The Commission now sitting on the subject 
at Paris has reached a number of decisions. It has 
resolved that, although the air above land must be 
deemed to belong to the Power ruling the land, civilian 
aircraft of all nations have a right to cross it. It has 
also settled that the services which in acrial navigation 
correspond to that of lighthouses in maritime, shall be 
planned, arranged, and maintained by a permanent 
international body. What it has not yet settled is 
how to prevent abuses of the facilities given. Three 
risks are particularly serious—espionage (by acria! 
photographs), smuggling, and infringements of quaran- 
tine. The possibilities of the first two scarcely need 
pointing out ; those of the last may be illustrated by 
the recent reintroduction of rabies into Great Britain. 


The inquiry ordered by the Home Secretary into 
the treatment of Conscientious Objectors at Wandsworth 
has been proceeding during the weck. It is private, 
but we may doubtless assume that Mr. Shortt will 
find it wise to have the proceedings made both thorough 
and speedy. Meanwhile, some detailed information 
as to the situation as a whole is given by Lord Parmoor 
in a letter to the Press. It appears that there are now 
in prison 778 C.O.s who have served terms of two years 
or more. Since the armistice, incredible as it sounds, 
218 have been court-martialled and sentenced. The 
records show that from the beginning 59 have died 
after arrest and 36 have become mentally affected. 
Nine deaths have occurred in prison. Lord Parmoor 
says there is no day on which letters do not reach him 
bringing evidence of unmerited suffering—not from 
the sufferers, but from wives, parents, and friends. 
Lord Hugh Cecil, replying to criticisms provoked by 
his strong stand for freedom of conscience, meets 
the contention that it would be unfair to give objectors 
priority in the labour market by releasing them before 
all the soldiers are demobilised. The argument. he 
says, could only avail to justify simple detention. 
It cannot conceivably be used to defend the penal con- 
ditions which, according to much varied evidence, 
have been kept on the level of physical and mental 
torture. 


We refer elsewhere to the Parliamentary triumph 
that Sir Eric Geddes, who is still waiting to be formally 
appointed Minister of Ways and Communications, 
achieved on Monday. The Government Bill for the 
nationalisation of our internal transport system and 
electric generation was read a second time without a 
division. His speech, a little outside conventional 
lines, practically convinced the House of Commons that 
a national policy, nationally co-ordinated and controlled, 
and nationally executed—without the interference 
either of private capitalism or local interests—was 
inevitable. The Government gave up the indefensible 


proposal of “ expropriation by Order in Council,” and 
agreed to submit the scheme for Railway Nationalisa- 
tion as a separate Bill (next session). But the rest of 
the autocracy to be vested in the Ministry of Ways and 
Communications will stand, and, subject to unimportant 
amendments of detail, will be accepted by Parliament 

so great is the sense of the muddle, of the difficulties 
and of the need for a constructive mind and a strong 
will. Whether the War Cabinet was quite satisfied 
with Sir Eric Geddes’s “Case for Nationalisation,”’ 
when his speech was read next morning, we take leave 
to doubt. As an indictment of the inefficiency of 
private enterprise—for which “ the community pays, 
the consumer pays, and the labourer pays, because 
he is not paid enough '’—it will not be without influence 
on the coalminers’ demand for nationalisation. ‘* Private 
interest made for development, but to-day, I think 
[ may say, it makes for colossal waste.’ Has the 
Fabian Society asked Sir Eric Geddes for leave to pub- 
lish his speech in its series of Fabian Tracts ? 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Irish public depart- 
ments are seriously affected by the proposals contained 
in the Bill for the establishment of a Ministry of Ways 
and Communications, and strong protests have been 
sent in against the suggested transference of powers to 
Whitehall. The Congested Districts Board, for ex- 
ample, will find its work seriously interfered with if it 
is in future unable to deal directly with such matters 
as the making of roads and the improvement of piers 
and harbours. These things are incidental to the 
general duty of caring for the western counties with 
which it has been charged by Parliament. The work 
of the Board falls roughly into two categories, the 
purchase and resale of estates and the development of 
local industries other than agriculture. In those dis- 
tricts in which little or no untenanted land is available 
for the enlargement of uneconomic holdings or for the 
migration of congests, the Congested Districts Board 
has been highly successful in promoting fisheries— 
the mackerel fishery of the South and the herring 
fishery of the North-West. In this department the 
importance of transit whether by rail or road is obvious. 
Less obvious, but no less essential, is its connection with 
estate settlement. The Board is authorised to purchase 
estates direct from the owners and, before reselling to 
the occupiers, to carry out such improvements as may 
seem necessary. In those remote and _ neglected 
counties the making of new roads, whether to facilitate 
the marketing of the produce of the little farms or to 
enable the people to reach the turf-bogs from which their 
sole supply of fuel is drawn, is often of primary import- 
ance. If, therefore, initiative and control over such 
matters is withdrawn and vested in London officials, 
who, however good may be their will, are necessarily 
ignorant of local conditions, the work of the Board 
will be made almost impossible. It seems not a little 
strange that, at a time when a Home Rule Act is on the 
Statute Book, it should be seriously proposed to cen- 
tralise in Whitehall powers which for a quarter of a 
century have been exercised in Dublin. I have taken 
the case of the Congested Districts Board as a flagrant 
example. Other Irish Departments are _ similarly 
affected. 
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THE COAL SITUATION 


si: Coal Commission has reported : or, rather, 
the various sections of the Coal Commission 
have reported. Day after day evidence was 
given before the Commission and reported in 
the newspapers which exhibited in the most glaring light 
the grotesque deficiencies of the present system of 
production and distribution and the hardships of the 
miners’ lot. The evidence—from capitalists, from 
Labour representatives, and from financiers—has been 
such as to produce a complete volte-face on the part of 
the Press and of even the rentier public. There is now 
a general appreciation of the wastefulness of the present 
system and of the conditions—no large body of English- 
men submits to worse ones—under which the miners 
work. It is not too much to say that virtually the 
whole country was ready for a report which should 
recommend the acceptance of the men’s demands 
regarding wages and hours, and, over and above this, 
immediate nationalisation. The capitalists made an 
almost ludicrously poor show in defending themselves, 
and had Mr. Justice Sankey and his colleagues plumped 
for nationalisation, scarcely a dog would have barked. 

Agreement has not been reached. There are three 
reports. There is a report signed by the three colliery 
owners’ representatives on the Commission: _ this 
report supports an hour’s reduction in the working 
day and an advance of Is. 6d. a day, or 15 per cent., 
in wages. It will be remembered that the Government 
offered 1s. a day, or 10 per cent., and that the miners 
have been asking 80 per cent. Nationalisation here 
is not even dreamt of. The second report (to which 
the Chairman has appended his signature) is drawn 
up by the three non-mineowning employers. They 
recommend that there should be a reduction of two 
hours a day, the first hour to come off at once, the second 
(the date is remote enough!) in 1921, and that an 
increase of wages of 2s. a day, or 20 per cent., should be 
granted. The third report was that signed by the 
miners’ representatives, six out of the twelve (excluding 
the Chairman) members of the Commission. 

This report is the report that signifies. It is the 
report that, sooner or later, will have to be acted upon. 
The report justifies the demand for a 80 per cent. 
increase in wages. It justifies also the claim for a 
reduction of hours from a nominal eight to a nominal 
six. It postpones consideration of questions relating 
to miners demobilised from the Army, but it treats as 
proven the miners’ argument that the industry should 
be more efficiently organised. It maintains—and all 
unbiased and instructed opinion is on this side—that 
private control of collieries has been wasteful and 
extravagant, that the method of retail distribution is 
almost unimaginably costly, that unification is necessary, 
that a monopoly cannot be trusted to private individuals, 
and that nationalisation is the only alternative. The 
second report points in the same direction. Mr. 
Justice Sankey and his colleagues realised as clearly 
as did Mr. Smillie and his colleagues the defects of the 
present system and the necessity of unification. They 
split the difference over wages; they admitted the 
miners’ contention that the hours at present worked in 
coal mines are excessive ; they would not dispute that 
the existing methods of organisation both of the pro- 
duction and distribution of coal are so extravagant 
and wasteful, and result in so many unnecessary 
charges on the consumer, as easily to permit both of 
greater productivity and of a lower cost per ton to the 


consumer. Neither they nor anybody else could dispute 
the miners’ contention that no advance in real wages 
has been recorded since 1914; that the public’s idea 
of miners’ wages is absurdly wide of the mark; that 
many classes in the industry are scandalously under- 
paid (the average wage of 1,100,000 miners in 1913 
was officially given as 81s. 6d. per week), and that large 
numbers of miners are living in conditions of shocking 
overcrowding. The miner works for a pittance for 
what is alleged to be an eight hours’ day but is in 
reality a day of anything between 8} and 10} hours. 
These are known facts ; no one can dispute them; the 
miners made out their case for improvements in condi- 
tions and substantiated their arguments that the industry, 
properly organised, could bear them, and that a healthy 
mining industry would react favourably upon the whole 
community. But the Chairman and his co-signatories, 
though they evidently appreciated the position, went 
only half-way about hours and wages and, significantly, 
boggled at the word ‘‘ nationalisation.” 

Because they would not take the plunge we shall, in 
all probability, have a strike. On Thursday night Mr. 
Bonar Law (for the report is only an interim report) 
told the House that, if only the immediate trouble 
could be tided over, the Commission would be able to 
come to a decision about methods of organisation— 
nationalisation, State control, or l’ancien regime— 
by May 20th. He adopted Mr. Justice Sankey’s report 
on behalf of the Government, which so far was so good. 
But the miners, unhappily, will not wait. Humanly 
speaking, it is certain that they will strike. Humanly 
speaking, it is certain that when they have gone on 
strike, Mr. Lloyd George will rush over from Paris. 
Humanly speaking, it is certain that when he rushes 
over from Paris he will behave like a man who is hearing 
of this sudden and terrible affair for the first time, and 
will offer concessions which have not thus far been forth- 
coming. If, to speak frankly, this should happen, it 
will happen because he has thus far—though not him- 
self opposed to nationalisation—been unable to persuade 
Lord Curzon and the rest of his odd team that they are 
living in the year 1919. A few more weeks and they 
will be painfully aware of the fact; whilst Mr. Lloyd 
George, the man of quick decision, will probably have 
added one more laurel to his crown of laurels, by doing 
something which he, like most of us, has known for 
some time to be unavoidable. 

Meanwhile a strike is on us, and that strike must, at 
best, be a calamity. 


THE PEACE AND THE LEAGUE 


HE Peace Conference has entered on a very 
critical phase, where, unless carefully guided, 
it may easily take a wrong turning. A few 
weeks ago there was a sudden movement in 

Paris towards hastening the date of the preliminary peace. 
The incentive was supplied by the revolution at Munich 
and the risings at Berlin, Leipzig and Halle; which 
inspired a fear lest, if peace were delayed, no German 
Government might be left to sign it when it came. 
The result was a decision, which we recorded last week, 
to put the Austrian, Balkan, and Turkish questions 
aside for the moment ; to concentrate on those affecting 
Germany; and to conclude a preliminary German 
peace as early as possible. 

This plan was opposed at first from the side of Italy, 
who did not see why France’s difficulties with Germany 
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should receive exclusive attention, while her own with 
Austria and Jugo-Slavia were left in suspense. But 
on President Wilson's return from America a still more 
formidable objection was raised from his side. For 
Mr. Wilson the key to the coming peace is the League 
of Nations. He desires the peace-terms to take a form 
which they could not take if the League were not there. 
He rightly conceives the League, not as an extraneous 
ornament of doubtful merit carved on the outside 
of the peace-fabric after it has been erected, but as the 
essential steel-girder framework on which the whole 
structure is carried. Therefore he declined to sign 
even a preliminary peace unless the vital features of 
the League of Nations were incorporated in it. 

It is, perhaps, a pity that the President, who during 
his absence was kept closely apprised of every step in 
the negotiations, did not raise this objection earlier. 
But there can be no doubt that it is well founded. 
As Lord Robert Cecil said on Tuesday, the preliminary 
peace will inevitably be the decisive document; as in 
1871 the Treaty of Versailles was not the Treaty of 
Frankfurt. 

The principle of incorporating the League Covenant 
ought therefore to be assured; the question re- 
maining doubtful is one of degree. Should the 
preliminary peace treaty include terms covering the 
full ground of the Draft Covenant ; or would it suffice 
to embody so much as defines the League’s main 
purpose and structure with the provisions whereby 
Germany is placed outside it and those governing her 
admittance to membership and her conduct as a non- 
member? We are inclined to answer this question 
in favour of incorporating the whole Draft, so far as it 
wins acceptance, for the greater part of it is inter- 
connected, and to consent to the omission of any vital 
clause from the preliminary treaty would: be to invite 
the obstruction of its passage later. 

We had better face the fact that this procedure will] 
delay the preliminary peace treaty. The League 
Covenant has not yet been discussed, let alone passed, by 
either the Council of Ten or the plenary Conference. 
The delegates to the latter have a right to be heard here 
if anywhere. Amendments will naturally not be con- 
sidered unless proposed by States, and according to 
Lord Robert Cecil those hitherto put forward present 
no great difficulties; nevertheless, where the interests 
represented are so diverse, the probability of serious 
debates must be allowed for. Then there is the question 
of neutrals. They seem generally desirous of joining 
the League ; but some of them—notably Switzerland— 
wish to do so on a special footing. Their cases cannot 
be dealt with abruptly. 

Moreover, there is the problem of ratification. The 
Covenant of the League must be ratified by the Parlia- 
ment of every signatory Power. Only so could the new 
body start on its way with the democratic authorisation 
which it requires. But if it forms part of the preliminary 
peace, this urgent document must wait for more than a 
score of ratifications. The prospect need not over- 
alarm us. The Treaty—Covenant and all—will pre- 
sumably be signed first and ratified afterwards. Reatifi- 
cation by twenty Parliaments need not take much 
longer than ratification by two, since they will be at work 
simultaneously. The method of ratifying the Covenant 
as part of the peace treaty is known to be specially 
desired by Mr. Wilson for the purpose of carrying it 
through the United States Senate. It is indeed obvious 





that if a covenantless preliminary peace were first signed 
and ratified, the difficulty of securing at leisure a 
subsequent ratification of the League of Nations would 
be very much increased not only in the United States 
but elsewhere. 

Although the kind of peace which we want cannot be 
had without a League of Nations, plenty of peace 
treaties of other kinds can be conceived which would 
include no League of Nations at all. There has always 
been a danger lest the Paris Conference, under the 
influence of old diplomatic instincts, would rig up a 
peace, avowedly only as an outline, in which the League 
scheme would not be involved ; and lest, when the out- 
line had become a treaty, certain Powers might turn 
round and ask whether after all they had not already 
a sufficient modus vivendi, and whether the League 
scheme, shown to be unessential, need now be seriously 
insisted on. The Conference on the eve of President 
Wilson’s return had perhaps drawn nearer to this wrong 
turning than those outside it realised. It has now been 
recalled to the centre of the road ; but some misleading 
signposts remain. We incline to think that the cry for 
accelerating peace with Germany may be one of them. 
Germany does not primarily need peace so much as food 
and raw materials. If she gets these, her constitutional 
Government will maintain its ground; if she does 
not get them, no amount of peace-signing will save them, 
or give their signatures any value for the Associated 
Powers. The French argument that we cannot afford 
to let Germany’s necessities be seriously relieved except 
in return for a signed peage does not appeal to us. It 
is part of an attitude of exaggerated distrust which the 
French can scarcely be blamed for adopting, but whiich 
is, nevertheless, an exaggeration, and as such has 
dangers of its own. 

There has been a good deal of loose talk about the 
delays of the Conference. It has little foundation. 
What lends it plausibility is the vacillation, hesitancy, 
and deplorable inability to act in time, of which the 
Supreme Council has been guilty as an agent or instru- 
ment of the Associated Powers in matters calling for 
decisions of executive policy. But action is one sphere 
and negotiation another, and in the latter there is little 
evidence of time lost. On the contrary, considering 
the immensity of its task and the number of its nego- 
tiating parties, the present Conference can give points 
to any of its predecessors in respect of the ground which 
it has covered within the period. It is incomparably 
more important that the preliminary peace, when it 
comes, should be on right and lasting lines, League of 
Nations and all, than that it should come a fortnight 
sooner or later. A week’s or even a month’s delay 
will matter comparatively little, provided our Allies 
and enemies are properly fed in the interval, and such 
relaxations of the blockade are permitted as will pro- 
gressively diminish the prevailing Continental unem- 
ployment. On the other hand, a flaw or two in the 
structure of the League, overlooked in the hurry to 
get peace signed, may change the future of the world 
and blast most of the hopes that are now cherished. 
Our statesmen must remember that they are trying 
to build for all foreseeable time, and cannot build too 
carefully or too thoroughly. The manner in which they 
do their work in these critical weeks will affect the 
whole future of the world, the shape and colour of 
civilisations, the lives and the dcaths of hundreds 


of millions. 
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THE TRANSPORT BILL 


T was with considerable satisfaction that the 
country learned that, in the short interval between 
the first introduction of the Ministry of Ways 
and Communications Bill and its second reading 

last Monday, the Government had decided to amend 
the highly objectionable Clause 4. This clause, as we 
pointed out a fortnight ago, gave the new Minister the 
right to acquire and use vast powers, by the utterly un- 
democratic procedure of Orders in Council. In its new 
form he will be required to get the consent of Parliament. 
He is still to retain large rights for the period of two 
years; for it is proposed to transfer the powers in 
Clause 4 (1) (f) (viz., to establish, maintain and work 
transport services by land or water), which were per- 
manent powers, and make them temporary powers 
under Clause 3, and to provide that in addition during 
the two years the Minister shall have the right, subject 
to Treasury control, to construct such works as may 
be necessary. There are still critics who cavil at this as 
a derogation of democracy, but we suspect that they 
have their tongue in their cheek ; for it is pretty obvious 
that if the Minister had to consult Parliament before 
every minor operation that he wished to carry out in the 
next two years, the practical results would be decidedly 
unsubstantial. The House, as a whole, certainly took 
the view that the really serious threat to democratic 
government had been averted, and the Labour Party. 
through its spokesmen, definitely welcomed the Bill in 
its general principles and “ as an instalment.” 

It is generally acknowledged that Sir Eric Geddes 
enhanced his reputation in the debate. His presen- 
tation of the case for the Bill was certainly better than 
any of his previous efforts in the House of Commons, 
and we are glad to believe that his picture of the 
‘““semi-paralysed state” of the transportation systems 
of the country, the cut-throat competition of the railway 
companies, the wasteful methods of haulage, the move- 
ments of hundreds of thousands of empty wagons, the 
strangling of the canals, and the rest of the deplorable 
details, did convince some who may have been in 
doubt before. At any rate, there is a pretty general 
agreement that a unified and drastic control is necessary 
so far as the railways are concerned. 

There was more opposition raised in the matter of 
the docks and harbours, though Sir Eric’s argument, 
that docks which are the national terminals of the 
railways must be brought under the same general 
management, is really conclusive (apart from the well- 
known incompetence of many of the existing private 
companies). Electricity, too, is quite properly included 
in the Bill, not only because its supply and control is 
necessary for the railways, but because of its vital 
relation to industrial and agricultural development and 
to the housing and health of the people. 

The opposition has naturally enough been in full cry 
in the House of Commons and in the Press as well as 
in the postbags of members of Parliament. But for 
the most part the objections (apart from the criticism 
of Clause 4 as it stood originally) have been sound and 
fury, signifying nothing except the fears of angry vested 
interests and their fierce determination to die in the 
last ditch against their enemy the State. The “* dead 
hand” of the State is to be extended to throttle 
us to death, one newspaper tells us. Another 
voices the dread of “all men of affairs” lest it be 
impossible to remove from the nation’s shoulders that 
“* Old Man of the Sea,” bureaucratic Socialism. 

This sort of talk, we need hardly say, does not do 
much harm, and is only what is naturally to be expected 
from the “ business interests.” They do not like the 
fingers of the community in their pies, and still less the 
prospect of the community making its own pics. Of 
course, there is at present no promise of nationalisation. 
The Bill, as the Times is eager to remind us, “ is experi- 


mental, as it should be. . . . At the end of two 
years, when the guarantees to the companies expire, 
Parliament will be invited to consider some scheme 
of permanent State control. This is the right way to 
set to work.” We do not agree that it is the right way 
to set to work. It is, in fact, the outstanding defect of 
the measure. If the country has got to have its “ cold 
bath,” to use Sir Eric Geddes’s metaphor about the 
elimination of competition and the control of private 
enterprise, we do not see why it should not be allowed 
to get boldly in now, instead of dabbling its feet for a 
couple of years. The bath is ready and so is the country. 
However, we have no doubt that the Bill is a step 
towards nationalisation, much as we regret the Govern- 
ment’s timidity. Nobody can suppose that, with con- 
ditions as they are and are likely to be in the near 
future, the country will consent to go back in two 
years’ time to the old—or even to a reformed—system 
of private enterprise in transportation. But this does 
not mean that there is nothing to be done but to wait 
-almly and confidently till the appointed time, without 
worrying ourselves as to what the new Minister does, 
or whether he does anything at all. On the contrary, 
this experimental period will be a very critical one, and 
will call for the utmost vigilance on the part of the 
public. Mr. Brace hinted at this when he asked, 
pertinently enough, what was eventually to be the 
real test of the desirability of nationalisation. If it 
was to depend on the success or failure of the Ministry’s 
undertakings between now and then, he declared, on 
behalf of the Labour Party, they could not be bound by 
such a test. For this would clearly be a direct induce- 
ment to the opponents of nationalisation to use the 
opportunity of prejudicing the mind of the country 
against it, by practical demonstrations of mismanage- 
ment and failure and loss. And finally, we would 
repeat the warnings that we have uttered already 
as to the price at which shareholders are to be 
bought out, and as to the safeguarding of the 
position of the workers in the industries. It is 
not too soon to begin to have some definite plans 
in these matters; it is pretty certain that “the 
other side”’ are thinking hard about them. Sir Eric 
Geddes, we notice, remarked in the course of his speech 
that he did not know what was meant by Labour 
having a share in the management (though he admitted 
that the men ought “ to be taken into the confidence 
of the undertaking” in order to obtain their co-opera- 
tion). There is no reason why he should wait two 
years before he gets full information on this point. 


THE FUTURE OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE IN ASIA 


|The name of Mr. Har Dayal, the writer of this article, is well known 
as that of one of the most active and determined opponents of British 
Rule in India. After a distinguished career at Oxford, where he was a 
Government of India Scholar, he sacrificed brilliant prospects to become 
a leader of the extreme revolutionary movement whose programme 
is the forcible expulsion of the British from India. When war broke 
out he had been working for six years on these lines in Switzerland, 
Vrance and America. In December, 1914, the German Government 
invited him to come to Berlin, where for 12 months he devoted himself 
to the development of plans for a rebejlion in India. His experience, 
however, of German methods, especially in Turkey and Asia Minor, 
changed his views. He did not conceal the change, and applied for 


permission to leave Germany. Naturally this permission was withheld : 
juis'movements were closely restricted, and for two and a half years he 
was practically interned. In October last he was permitted to go to 
Stockholm, where le siill remaing.—-Ep. N.S.] 


gestions and reflectians with regard to the future 

of the British Empire: in Asia from the standpoint 
of a patriotic Indian, who has been during many years @ 
convinced and consistent ofponent of British Imperialism, 
but who has been led to moglify his views on account of the 
tremendous events of the great world-war. No thinking 
man can be the same after sthis war as he was before it. 


I PROPOSE in this short article to offer some sug- 
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I. I now believe that the consolidation of the British 
Empire in the East is necessary in the best interests of the 
people of India, Burma, Egypt, and Mesopotamia. These 
countries contain more than one-fifth of the population of 
the whole world. The progress and welfare of these ancient 
and gifted peoples must be an object of solicitude for all 
lovers of humanity. Our attitude towards the British 
Empire as a political institution, therefore, involves moral 
principles of the highest order. If the Empire is based on 
mere tyranny, exploitation, race-hatred, brute force, and 
fraud, and if it cannot be mended in any way, why then, 
we must end it and say, Down with this abomination of 
abominations! I myself maintained this attitude for a 
long time. If, on the contrary, it can be shown that the 
Empire has grown up through historical necessity and that 
it does serve a useful purpose in the social evolution of the 
human race, we may decide to accept it as a fundamentally 
sound and beneficent institution, which should be improved 
and developed rather than undermined and destroyed. 

II. On a superficial view, it appears that the British 
Empire in India is an altogether iniquitous institution, like 
the Ottoman and the Austrian Empires of infamous memory. 
The English have conquered many small States in Asia 
since that fateful battle of Plassey, and they have certainly 
been guilty of gross violations of plighted faith and wanton 
abuse of military power. Clive, Warren Hastings, Wellesley, 
and Dalhousie may be “ national heroes ” to-day, but they 
were surely no saints. And an empire which has thus been 
reared by crushing and enslaving several “‘ small nations,” and 
some big ones, too, cannot claim our homage and sympathy, 
for it is essentially an immoral institution. It must be abol- 
ished, dismembered, and forgotten. Certainly the principle 
of Nationality would lead us to condemn the British Empire 
in Asia as a reactionary and indefensible institution. If the 
Bengalis, the Marathas, the Burmese, and the other nations 
of Asia aspire to national independence and claim their 
birthright of nationhood, who shall say them nay? Surely 
not the champions of the freedom of Bohemia, Serbia, 
Belgium, Poland—and the Hedjaz! 

III. But we must discard all @ priori doctrines and abstract 
theories and fix our attention on the stern facts of the 
political world-situation, if we wish to formulate a sound 
and practicable programme for the intelligent patriots of 
India and Egypt. Nationality is nothing but a catchword 
if a national State cannot further the development of the 
mass of the people. The State is a means to an end, and it 
has assumed many forms in the course of human history. 
The Nation-State, or the tribal State, is, properly speaking, 
a modern growth. We need not idolise it as the highest 
product of human wisdom and experience. It has its 
advantages and its limitations. Life is not logic, and the 
application of the so-called “ principles’ of nationality 
cannot solve the problems that have to be faced in India and 
Egypt. As a weapon against alien tyranny the theory of 
the Nation-State can serve a good purpose. But all political 
theories are only tools to work with. Let us not be the 
slaves of theories. Let us study the facts themselves 
carefully and judiciously. 

IV. The break-up of the British Empire in Asia would 
lead only to a change of masters for the peoples of India 
and Egypt. These peoples will not be able to defend their 
countries against other sturdy European nations that may 
harbour ambitious designs of world-empire. They will be 
too weak even to keep out the Asiatic barbarians that have 
overrun and devastated their fertile plains so often in the 
past. And the causes of this weakness are manifold. These 
nations are patriotic in their own way, but their patriotism 
is lukewarm and passive. They are not capable of sacri- 
ficing much for freedom; if they were keenly patriotic 
they could not have been conquered by England. Their 
ancient history is indeed noble and interesting, but it is 
rather mouldy with age and evidently lacks the inspiring 
power of recent achievement. The climate of India and 
Egypt is enervating, and disposes men’s minds to repose 





and contemplation rather than to sustained activity. In 
the long run, the South cannot resist the North, just as 
the inhabitants of the plains must succumb to the hardy 
sons of the hills. History seems to prove that warm countries 
produce superior intelligence, while cold regions breed strong 
and courageous races. However that may be, it is certain 
that the Indians and the Egyptians cannot prevail in battle 
against the Germans, the Russians, the Kurds, the Afghans, 
and the Japanese, even if they are determined to fight for 
their countries with the courage of desperation. It was 
not Mahmood and Islam, nor patriotism, nor military skill, 
but the climate of Afghanistan, that won the day at Somnath ; 
the mountaineers could hold out longer. It is a question of 
greater resisting power. Thus it is foolish for Southern 
races to imagine that they can in the long run hold their 
own against the Northerners if it comes to a trial of strength 
between them. 

Further, the upper and middle classes of these countries 
are absolutely incapable and degenerate. I weigh my 
words carefully when I pen this severe judgment. The 
aristocracy and the educated classes of India and Egypt 
are perhaps among the most contemptible specimens of 
humanity extant. Without courage, without patriotism, 
without religious faith, without political principles and ideals, 
without love of art and learning, without ambition and a 
sense of duty, these parasites and drones only exploit the 
peasants and working men and render no service in return. 
They eat, drink, beget, and pass their days in ignoble ease 
and aimless sloth, while the society which they are supposed 
to lead perishes before their eyes. They cannot administer, 
or fight, or take the initiative in progressive movements, 
or discharge any of the duties that devolve on the aristocracy 
of all civilised countries. Such hopeless degeneracy has 
seldom been witnessed in the history of nations. And if 
the shepherds are unfit, what must become of the sheep ? 
The Indian and the Egyptian peoples, deserted and betrayed 
by an incompetent leading class, cannot organise an efficient 
system of defence against foreign enemies. And there is 
no prospect of the speedy regeneration of these classes. 
Moral stamina cannot be restored quickly. They seem, 
indeed, to be still more demoralised than before by the 
seductive influences of European life. They learn all the 
vices of Europe with remarkable rapidity, but they seem 
unable to imbibe its virtues. Many of them are thoroughly 
denationalised and lose even the faint spark of genuine 
patriotism that their fathers possessed. Stones may yield 
oil, but nothing good can be expected from this effete class. 
It is like the barren fig-tree, which must be consumed in 
the fire. 

These reflections suggested themselves to me with greater 
force than ever before as I watched from Berlin the course 
of events in the Near East in the winter of 1915-16. Serbia 
was crushed and occupied about that time, and the famous 
“ Balkanzug”’ began to run between Berlin and Constan- 
tinople. Huge placards, with the words “ Hamburg 
Bagdad,” could be seen in the windows of the newspaper 
offices in Berlin. All this set me thinking. The Germans 
were supposed to be the allies of the Turks against the other 
European Powers, but now the Turks found that they had 
got taskmasters instead of friends. Germany poured men 
and material into Turkey. “ Bagdad” was the goal of 
German ambition. All barriers that had stood between 
Teutonic Imperialism and the much-coveted treasures of 
old Asia had disappeared. A German empire in Asia was 
well-nigh within the range of practical politics. That 
spectre frightened all thinking Orientals, who had hitherto 
looked upon Germany as their champion against British 
Imperialism. The cry “ Berlin—Bagdad” was ominous in 
our ears. Turkey had really been conquered without a 
blow. The foolish Turks had themselves opened the doors 
to their masters. It was the story of the man, the horse 
and the stag over again. I began to think of our beloved 
India and her north-western frontier. The Germans 
intrigued with the Afghans and other wild tribes in Persia 
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and Turkestan. The menace of a German-Turkish-Pathan 
invasion could no longer be overlooked. And in that 
moment I saw clearly that India would simply be over- 
whelmed by her old enemies and by new ones, if the German 
adventurers obtained a foothold east of Suez. Whatever 
may happen, no son of Ind will ever consent that foreign 
soldiers should be allowed to enter India again from the 
north-west, whether they come as friends or foes. It is 
the cardinal principle of all political parties in India that 
the north-western frontier must remain inviolate under all 
circumstances. No prospects of future gain can allure us 
to open that portal to strangers, whoever they may be. 
This is the lesson of Indian history, written by our fathers 
in their blood. 

Imperialism is always an evil, but British and French 
Imperialism in its worst forms is a thousand times preferable 
to German or Japanese Imperialism. The English and 
the French are at least gentlemen in personal intercourse, 
and they have free institutions at home, which exercise a 
liberalising influence on their colonial policy in spite of 
themselves. The meanest English or French Jingo cannot 
abolish the Magna Charta or blot out the words, “ Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité.” But the Germans have no tradition 
of freedom. The Prussian rules over all the Germans, 
and the Prussian is perhaps the most detestable biped on 
earth. He is selfish, avaricious, heartless, arrogant, un- 
scrupulous and servile. A slave and a bully, he is cruel to 
the weak and obsequious to the strong. He understands 
only the law of Force, and worships Power and Rank. 
He is an upstart, and has all the vices of the parvenu. He 
suffers from incurable megalomania, to which political 
kleptomania and other serious disorders have been added 
during the last thirty years. He may be a patriot, a poet 
or a pedant, but he is never a gentleman. He wishes to 
exploit everyone he meets, and his word cannot be trusted. 
All who know him despise and hate him. There is a good 
reason for this universal verdict against him. We should 
rejoice with exceeding joy that he has been humbled and 
thrown down from his high pedestal. I have lived in Prussia 
for two years during the war, and know what I am talking 
about. 

The defence of India is thus a very grave problem. As 
of old, India is the cynosure of all ambitious Imperialists, 
from Berlin to Tokyo. Even a Turkish beggar once uttered 
this remarkable sentiment: ‘May our Sultan become 
Emperor of India!’’ Now I ask, ‘‘ How can we obtain the 
generals and officers for our army of defence ?”’ We have 
brave soldiers, though even our infantry may require a 
little stiffening with the stubborn British soldiery. But the 
upper and middle classes of India can never supply compe- 
tent officers and generals for a national army. In war 
everything depends on leadership. The events of this 
world-war have impressed me with the importance of 
having the best possible officers for the Indian army, no 
matter where they come from. A good officer is the product 
of a living social system. Tradition, education, religious 
faith, sense of duty, physical strength, heroism—all these go 
to make a European officer. But our bourgeois classes 
have none of these things. They may accept commissions 
and wear uniforms, but they will never lead a charge or gain 
a victory. Many of them will be wounded in the back, like 
the Ottoman officers in the Balkan wars. It is better that 
the Indian army should guard the frontiers under the com- 
mand of British officers than that the Afghans, the Kurds 
and the Germans should pour into the country after having 
defeated a ‘‘ national” army led by cowards and weaklings. 
India cannot afford the perilous luxury of an Indian bourgeois 
corps of officers. This is my deliberate opinion on this vital 
question. 

And as the world is infested with Imperialists of every 
nationality, it is the part of wisdom for us not to tempt 
Fate, but to stay under the protection of the British fleet 
and army in our quiet, sunny home of Hindustan, and to 
make the best of our position in the Empire. We are not 


equipped for the deadly rivalries and fierce struggles of 
this age of iron Imperialism. Others will not leave us alone, 
if we once lose the shelter of the name and egis of Great 
Britain. Exposed to the buffetings of chance and force, 
we shall have to suffer worse evils than those that now afflict 
us. Partition, forced conversion to other creeds, and 
similar calamities have befallen weak peoples in Asia and 
Europe even in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Let us not jump out of the frying-pan of British Imperialism 
into the fire of who knows what ? Har Dyat. 


(T'o be. concluded.) 


CHILDREN 


LADY, the other day, as she took a second piece of 
A cake at afternoon tea, said: ‘‘I enjoy everything I 
eat twice as well because I know that those brutes 

of Germans are starving.” Nor did she enjoy her cake 
the less because scores of thousands of the starving Germans 
were children. ‘‘ The only difference,” she said, “is that 
the German children are little brutes, and the other Germans 
are big ones.” No doubt the lady believed she was talking 
the native tongue of patriotism. She had reverted to 
savagery of phrase during four years of war, and had never 
felt more righteous in her life than when she was using it. 
She did not realise that she was throwing aside all those 
inhibitions that have made a small proportion of two-legged 
animals civilised. Indifference to the sufferings of children 
is quite as natural to man as affection for them. We 
often like to think of ourselves as predestined child-lovers. 
But there is no predestination about it. The odds are that 
we shall care for our own children. But even the maternal 
instinct, the most profoundly unselfish passion in nature, 
does not guarantee ordinary fairness in regard to other 
people’s children. Kindness to children as children has 
probably always been the mark of a good man or woman in 
all countries. But it has seldom been one of the primary 
virtues of the average man. If it had been, history would 
not contain so many records of the exploitation of children 
and their subordination to economic needs. It has nearly 
always been the children who have been thrown to the 
wolves. All nations have been baby-killers through the 
greater part of their history. The Greeks were tolerant of 
infanticide, and in Rome, too, the custom of exposing 
children prevailed. We must not conclude from this 
that there was no affection for children in the ancient world, 
‘rom Homer to Euripides, and from Euripides to Plutarch, 
we have plenty of evidence that as tender love of children 
was to be found among the Greeks as is to be found in 
England to-day. Cruelty to children and kindness to 
children are not mutually exclusive qualities. Stevenson 
noted that in some of the South Sea Islands, where infanticide 
was common, the people were exceptionally fond of, and 
longsuffering with, children. The paradox is_ easily 
enough explained. The people were afraid of famine if 
the population was allowed to increase at a natural rate. 
They were primitive Malthusians who permitted only two 
children to a marriage. They treated children as many 
cat-lovers treat kittens. We have known people who adored 
cats to drown an entire family of kittens except one 
blind, helpless beauty. They saw nothing contradictory 
in heaping affection on the tiny survivor whose brothers 
and sisters they had so ruthlessly massacred. And, indeed, 
no household could contemplate with equanimity the 
addition to its occupants of all the cats that even a single 
tabby could produce. We need hardly suggest that we do 
not mean to compare kittens to children, or to make the 
treatment of the one an equal test of virtue with the treat- 
ment of the other. But an illustration does show that 
human beings in almost all cases will bow to what they 
think is necessity—will do so quite ruthlessly and yet retain 
many admirable qualities of heart. Human helplessness, 
not human wickedness, has been a cause of a great deal 
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of the world’s cruelty to children. Whether helplessness 
may not at a certain point become the same thing as wicked- 
ness is another question. 


Certainly, most of the exploitation of children from 
which the world has suffered has been imputed to human help- 
lessness. When the Carthagenians sacrificed children to 
their petty god, no doubt they felt that they were yielding 
to necessity. They acquiesced in the sacrifice as we are 
compelled to acquiesce in the death of our friends. Fortu- 
nately, the human spirit is always in revolt against necessity. 
It revolts against even the necessity of death. Against all 
the lesser necessities, or supposed necessities, it wages a 
quarrel that only ends when it has overcome them. Side 
by side with the Chinese indifference to the fate of girl- 
children, we find an author with a heart writing a book On 
Abstaining from Drowning Little Girls. The title has so 
little relation to any world with which we are acquainted that 
it seems almost funny. And yet we, in Europe, have little 
cause for boasting. The history of the exploitation of little 
children in the factories of England is not so much less 
horrible than the history of the drowning of little girls in 
China. It is not that Englishmen as a whole treated their 
children badly, but unquestionably England as a whole 
acquiesced in scores of thousands of children being treated 
badly. We need not go back beyond the industrial revolu- 
tion for examples of the horrible treatment of children. 
But evidence of ill-treatment can be found long before that 
time. The story of the enslavement of children in factories 
and mines has been recounted in our own time almost ad 
nauseam. But it is well that it should be constantly re- 
peated, and that, as we repeat it, we should remind our- 
selves that the horrors that now make us shudder were 
permitted by people quite as virtuous, as affectionate and 
as self-righteous as we. Bishops, churchwardens, Cabinet 
Ministers, all bowed to the necessity of cruelty, and anyone 
who protested was denounced as an enemy of England’s 
prosperity. The manufacturers declared that without 
the labour of children they would not be able to pay the 
taxation that resulted from the Napoleonic wars. Pitt, 
they pointed out in self-defence, had recommended them 
to make use of the labour of children in order to bear the 
extra taxation. They even maintained that it was in 
the interests of the poor children themselves to put them to 
work in the factories. ‘“ The children of the operatives,” 
they said, “have mouths, and must be fed; they have 
limbs, and must be clothed. . . . Now, if parents are unable 
to provide these requisites, and their inability to do so is 
just as notorious as their existence, it becomes absolutely 
necessary that the children should aid in obtaining them for 
themselves. To abolish juvenile labour is plainly nothing 
else than to abolish juvenile means of support, and to confine 
it within very narrow limits is just to subtract a dinner 
or a supper from the unhappy objects of mistaken benevo- 
lence.” Strange as it may seem, the exploiters who talked 
in this way probably believed what they said. Exploiters 
always persuade themselves without difficulty that their 
victims are really their beneficiaries. The Prussians 
believed that they were actually doing the Poles good. 
English Unionists actually believe that they are doing 
Ireland good. And yet we have only to read the descrip- 
tion of the sufferings of the victims to begin to doubt the 
beneficent phrases of comfortable people. We remember 
how, as Mr. G. H. Payne has written, “ the overseers of the 
poor became the agents of the millowners and arranged for 
days when the pauper children could be inspected and 
selected for the factory work. When the selections had 
been made, the children were conveyed by canal boats 
and wagons to the destination, and their slavery began. 
Sometimes men who made a business of trafficking in 
children would transfer them to a factory district where 
they were kept in a dark cellar until the millowner, in want 
of hands, came to look them over and pick out those that he 

thought would be useful. Nominally, the children were 
apprentices, but actually they were slaves, and their treat- 


ment was most inhuman. The parish authorities, in order 
to get rid of the imbeciles, often bargained that the mill- 
owners take one idiot with every twenty children.” Of 
the hell-upon-earth in which the labouring children of those 
days lived the general reader can find an account in many 
books, from the Fabian Essays to Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s 
book, The Town Labourer. No modern reader can take 
even a cursory glance at the facts without horror. The 
story, indeed, is scarcely less horrible than that of the human 
sacrifices of Carthage or of the life of a child under an Arab 
slave-dealer. And yet, considerable as is the distance 
we have advanced since those days, we may easily wonder 
whether the story of our own days will not be leoked back 
at as a dark page in history. We, too, are willing to exploit 
children. We, too, bow to necessity. We bow to the 
necessity of slums. We bow to the necessity of poverty. 
We bow to the necessity of insufficient schooling. We 
bring up the mass of children ignorant, ill-fed, without 
opportunities of fine living, because we are able to pretend 
to ourselves that it is nature, and not we ourselves, who is 
responsible. And yet, as sure as there are seven stars in 
the Plough, every time we allow a child to be brought up 
in a slum or taken away from school at the age of fourteen, 
we show ourselves to be exploiters of children for the sake 
of our own comforts as surely as our great-grandfathers were. 
People who demand that the abolition of poverty shall be 
immediately begun are regarded as enemies of society and 
Bolsheviks. We are only now learning to realise that a 
society that allows children to starve or to half-starve, 
either physically or mentally, has no right to exist. One 
of the finest books written about the war describes a soldier 
in a hospital talking of what he will do when he gets home, 
and declaring that what he wants most of all is to see that 
his little son will have a better chance then he himself ever 
had. And it is impossible to give the children of the soldiers 
a chance so long as we cling to the present system of society 
with its vested interests levying a toll on every home and 
making the test of national success not happy children but 
happy shareholders. Children must be made to suffer 
neither in order to swell our dividends nor to swell our hatred 
of Germany. The person who could maltreat a German 
child is capable of maltreating an English child. To read 
of little children in Cologne unable to stand at the age of 
three owing to the weakness of their legs through starva- 
tion should bring the whole world to the rescue. Let us 
begin with the axiom that children must be fed and given 
the chance at all costs, and it will transiorm both national 
and international politics. 


SENATOR LODGE 


GOOD test question in a general-knowledge examina- 

A tion paper for English college students, or for the 
new House of Commons, would be: Name three 

United States Senators, with the States they represent in 
Congress. The number of people able to score a full mark 
would be distressingly small. The truth is, one suspects, 
that the American Senate, or the French, does not exist 
for the ordinary Englishman, even when his education has 
been, as things go, pretty good. The man with a little 
knowledge of American history may have a dim memory 
of a past Senator or two—Charles Sumner, say, and Richard 
Webster—but that does not help him. He knows that the 
Senate has nothing to do with the Presidency. Lincoln 
was not sent there, or Roosevelt, or Woodrow Wilson. 
Not even the American ambassadors have been trained in 
the Senate. Hence the average Englishman’s conclusion 
that the Upper House of Congress cannot count for very 
much in either home or foreign affairs. And then he may 
experience a slight shock with the discovery that the Senate 
is an integral part of the treaty-making power of the United 
States, and that one particular Senator may suddenly stand 
out as virtual leader of the Opposition, with power to 
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embarrass the President and, it may be, cause some mis- 
giving among the plenipotentiaries at a world Peace Congress. 

Such, at the moment, is Henry Cabot Lodge, senior 
Senator from Massachusetts—a man of some mark, to 
whom the British public may usefully give a certain measure 
of attention. 

Senator Lodge is nearing his seventieth year. Born in 
Boston, he graduated at Harvard in 1871, was called to 
the Bar of his State, had some experience as editor of the 
North American and another less known review, and has 
written a good many books. Being a man of means and 
culture, he might easily have chosen, like so many of his 
Boston contemporaries, a life of lettered ease. But he has 
made politics the main concern of an active career. From 
the Assembly of his own State he went to Washington, 
and for many years has sat continuously as a Senator 
from Massachusetts. The Congressional elections of last 
November gave the Republicans the smallest possible 
majority in the Senate. But a majority of one secures the 
advantage in appointing the committees by which most 
of the work in Congress is done. Mr. Lodge is now the 
senior—or, as the Americans say, the ranking—member of 
the majority. To him belongs the chairmanship of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, so that he becomes the in- 
termediary in foreign affairs between the Senate on the 
one hand and the President and Secretary of State on the 
other. The position carries authority and responsibility. 
In Mr. Lodge the Committee of the new Senate will have 
a chairman of wide knowledge and long experience, able to 
influence, perhaps to a serious extent, the attitude of Congress 
towards the President and the peace settlement in the crisis 
of the world. And Mr. Lodge is a Republican, a downright 
partisan, an opponent of the League of Nations scheme as 
framed in Paris, and a thoroughgoing antagonist, personal 
and political, of President Wilson. 

In order to understand the good Senator we must, of 
course, know something of the influences which lie behind 
him. It would hardly be possible to find, in public life, 
a more complete representative of the older New England 
than Henry Cabot Lodge. In 1850, when he was born 
into its fortunate society, Boston was a small place of 
133,000 people. It was the city of Emerson, Longfellow 
and Lowell, of The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table and the 
early Abolitionists—the cultural metropolis and moral 
pole of the Northern States. Senator Lodge, in his auto- 
biography, gives an attractive description of the close com- 
munity of Boston “first families,” whose muster-roll contains 
at least three-fourths of the names known to al] English 
lovers of American books and the American tradition. Fifty 
years of polyglot immigration since the Civil War have trans- 
formed the social life of the New England States beyond 
recognition, but Senator Lodge’s special constituency 
to-day includes a powerful minority standing for the past 
of the New England clans, while the State of Massachusetts 
at large can still, as a rule, be depended upon to vote the 
straight Republican ticket. 

There is one particular aspect of Senator Lodge’s political 
inheritance which is of singular historic interest. His 
Early Memories, published some seven years ago, is not 
important as a political record, but it is among the best 
personal records we have of the New England now so 
rapidly passing away. Again and again in its pages the 
author notes the strength and depth of the anti-English 
feeling which prevailed in his world. It was in the air of 
his childhood, and from his earliest years his opinions were, 
as he says rather neatly, “strong and sound as to Great 
Britain.” At the close of an interesting chapter on the 
Civil War he writes : , 

I can recall well the impotent rage I used to feel when I read 
sentences from English newspapers or magazines like Blackwood’s. 

I knew nothing of the details then, I know them all now, and my 

anger has long since been swallowed up in sheer marvel at the 

stupidity of the English Government and of the English governing 
classes, as well as at the utter lack of ability and capacity displayed 
by so many of those leaders whom the English always talk and write 


about as though they were very great men. That England’s treat- 

ment of the United States was inexcusable, and that she was forced 

to make an apology for her conduct, is the least part of it. It is the 

exquisite stupidity of it all which is so amazing. 
Mr. Lodge confesses his gratitude to those leaders in England, 
and to the workmen of Lancashire, who stood by the North 
in its ordeal. He knows that “ the closest and most friendly 
relations between the two Powers are for the interest of 
peace and freedom, as well as of both countries and of the 
world.”” He has done what he could to promote such 
relations, among other things writing a little book on the 
Hundred Years of Peace. But: 

I have never thought it necessary to make needless concessions 
in order to obtain this result. . . . Still less have I ever felt the 
slightest deference to English opinion except for that of certain 
people, few in number, as in the war time, who are genuine friends 
to the United States; 

To the England of our own time—“ the England of Balfour 
and Lansdowne, of Rosebery and Bryce and Harcourt and 
Grey ”—Mr. Lodge pays tribute. It has, he says, made a 
great and wise advance in the matter of feeling and policy 
towards the United States. This we all recognise and 
rejoice in. It is worth remarking that the old hostility 
prevailed in spite of the fact, especially noted by the Senator, 
that in the New England life of which he was part every 
single thing—manners, books, modes of thought, social 
standards, dress, food—was, as nearly as might be, English. 
And of himself Mr. Lodge would probably say, as he said 
in this connection of Charles Sumner: ‘‘ The very fact of 
his many friendships in England made his resentment all 
the keener.” 

Being an old Republican, of New England and the Atlantic 
shore, Senator Lodge’s position in regard to the great war 
could have been foretold. He was from the beginning 
fervidly pro-Allies. In August, 1914, he was in England, 
and he conceived a great admiration for our country by 
reason of the national decision and effort. He is of those 
who believe that the United States should have been early 
in the conflict—if not during the autumn of 1914, which 
was plainly impossible, then by the summer of 1915. For 
Republicans of the Lodge “ stripe,” as they say in America, 
Theodore Roosevelt was guilty of almost the unpardonable 
crime when, in 1912, he broke up the old party; but after 
1916 (when Roosevelt, upon refusing the Progressive 
nomination to the Presidency, cynically told his old friends 
that the leader of Massachusetts conservatism was their 
man) Senator Lodge counted as the ex-President’s chief 
lieutenant in Congress. And, since the armistice, he has 
come nearer than any other politician to being the acknow- 
ledged leader of the Opposition forces. When the negotia- 
tions of last October were going forward, and the Republican 
papers throughout the country were decrying the celebrated 
three questions addressed by the President to the German 
Government, Senator Lodge came out with a statement of 
his own peace terms. They were, it was remarked, a good 
deal harder than those of another unauthorised programme 
which, about the same time, was circulated in America 
by Lord Northcliffe. Senator Lodge thereupon became the 
spokesman of the party of Unconditional Surrender in the 
interval during which the American public remained with- 
out instruction as to the absolute collapse of the German 
power. And, since he is, on the whole, the best equipped 
politician in the Senate, he has kept his place. 

Thus far, it may be said, the position of the Senator from 
Massachusetts is easy enough to understand. But why 
should he now be taking this uncompromising line in regard 
to the international covenant and the sharing by the United 
States in the preservation of peace? The question is not 
easy to answer in a paragraph. To begin with, Senator 
Lodge and his friends are in a logical dilemma—a dilemma 
which Roosevelt could evade by frequent changes of front 
towards the League of Nations. America, says Senator 
Lodge, must go right back to the principles of George 
Washington and once more clear herself of European 
entanglements; but in his own peace terms a prominent 
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place was given to absolute guarantees for the smaller 
nations. The contradiction is fundamental, and it is not 
lessened by the stand taken by the Lodge section of the 
Republican party in favour of an earlier entry by America 
into the war. Senator Lodge does not in the least resemble 
Senator Borah of Idaho, or Senator Poindexter of the far- 
western State of Washington—except that, like them, he 
is a Republican who believes that a Democratic President 
and Administration are a calamity. His political traditions 
and training are, indeed, strikingly opposed to theirs. He 
lives in a different world of thought and association. And 
yet, to-day, by the fact of his insistence upon the return of 
the United States to a policy of isolation in foreign affairs, 
he has effected an alliance between the sterner Conservatives 
of the East (needless to say, during the period of American 
neutrality the strongest body of pro-Allies opinion in the 
country) and those sections of the West which, with much 
more show of reason than Massachusetts or Pennsylvania 
can make, are profoundly disturbed by thoughts of the 
burden of responsibility which will be the portion of the 
United States in the projected settlement of the old world. 
Senator Lodge has taken what is doubtless an original 
step in his struggle with the President, by canvassing the 
members of the new Senate in advance of its first meeting 
and obtaining the signatures of thirty-seven members (more 
than the third of the whole necessary to prevent ratification 
of the treaty) against the League of Nations covenant. 
Naturally everybody is asking: What does this amount to ? 
Is it conceivable that the thirty-seven will stand to their 
protest and, when the occasion comes, permit Mr. Lodge 
to lead them into a repudiation of the peace and of the 
covenant which sooner or later will have to be made into 
a great instrument of the world’s welfare and security ? 
It is impossible to say: many things will have happened, 
in America as in Europe, before the day of ratification 
comes. The American people are being vastly entertained 
by the public debate between Mr. Lodge and one of the ablest 
advocates in his own party of the League of Nations— 
Mr. Lawrence Lowell, President of Harvard University. 
And in the meantime the Senator is in part detached from 
the official majority of the Opposition, which is being 
vigorously led by Mr. Taft, the first front-rank Republican 
to come out in emphatic and generous support of President 
Wilson’s momentous enterprise in Europe. S. K. R. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HERE is, I find, a not inconsiderable party of mem- 
bers in the House who would call themselves 
Conservatives, but who are absolutely deter- 

mined, and from genuine conviction, to placate Labour. 
Some of them are definitely ‘‘ couponed ”’; others are not. 
One of them said to me: “I stood as an Independent 
Conservative. I should have stood in the Labour interest ; 
the Labour Party would not have me; but this does not 
make the slightest difference to my sympathies with Labour.” 
These men resent the fact that nothing can be done without 
Mr. Lloyd George, and they resent still more the fact that 
apparently nobody but Mr. Lloyd George is capable of 
handling the big crises as they arise. They believe in 
Mr. Bonar Law so far as his capabilities go. They believe 
in Sir Auckland Geddes. They admire Mr. Winston 
Churchill, but their distrust of him is not in the least dis- 
guised. As regards the miners’ crisis, while regretting that 
the mine-owners’ case was by no means as skilfully handled 
in the Commission as the case for the miners, they agree 
that the mine-owners could not anyhow have come out of 
the ordeal without grave loss of prestige, and it may be said 
that their view of what ought to be done is quite inadequately 
represented by the findings of the Commission. Some 
attempt is now being made to form a centre party which 
shall be as independent of the Government and of the 
Labour benches as of the ‘‘ menagerie” that includes the 
illustrious names of Norton-Griffiths, Page-Croft and 
Pemberton Billing—not to mention Guinness and Winterton. 


Only those of limited political experience, however, can hope 
that any centre party will survive a real cleavage of opinion 
on a non-Labour subject. 

* * * 


The immense increase in the consumption of champagne 
in the dining-rooms of the House of Commons, which was 
mentioned last week in this paper, furnishes matter for 
small talk in all enlightened circles. But some people seem 
to be under a misapprehension as to the new regime instituted 
by the Kitchen Committee. It does not limit the amount 
of champagne lawful to be drunk by members within the 
precincts ; it limits only the amount which members may 
order from the waiters. It expressly permits members to 
bring their champagne with them—subject to what hotels 
used to call ‘ corkage,” which is in effect a fine on each 
bottle thus introduced. So that the new regime is not 
likely to convert members from champagne to, say, beer. 
To my mind a far more significant sign of the times in 
Parliament is the popularity of Mr. Horatio Bottomley, 
editor—I am told—of John Bull. When Mr. Bottomley’s 
presence distinguished the House aforetime he was heard 
for the most part in silence. Now he carries the House 
with him, and always obtains much generous applause. 
Indeed, I regard him as the most representative member 
of the House. 

a ca * 


Mr. Albion Richardson’s report on the beauties of Wands- 
worth Gaol as a resort for Conscientious Objectors will not 
be out till next week at the earliest, and when it comes it 
will no doubt be characterised by Mr. Richardson’s well- 
known discretion. The conflict of evidence at the enquiry 
held by him in the gaol was fairly complete. The Governor 
and the warders all swore one thing, and the C.O.s all swore 
the contrary. The Governor, however, did admit using a 
certain noun of opprobrium, though he denied the adjective 
as to the use of which the C.O.s were unanimous in testi- 
mony. It is true that the two words usually go together 
in the conversation of those who employ the noun. The 
physical appearance of the C.O.s was, I learn, appalling. 
Some of them looked like Bolsheviks in extreme Siens, 
and yet talked with the tongues of Harrow assistant masters, 
Seeing that the whole situation is entirely contrary to law, 
and that “the authorities” agree that many C.O.s are really 
C.O.s, some drastic change is bound to occur very soon, 
whatever Mr. Richardson’s report may be. Mr. Winston 
Churchill recently made a powerful appeal in the Cabinet 
on behalf of legality, and his words had effect on the minds 
even of those who in principle much prefer a Prussian 
ukase to British law. 

* * * 


The situation of C.O.s liberated under the Cat-and-Mouse 
device is only better than that of the imprisoned in one 
eappincn ty ey are not in gaol. Their permit is usually 
or a month, and if they choose not to return to the house of 
abuse, no special effort is made to fetch them back. But the 
fight for existence which then becomes necessary is severe. 
Already enfeebled or ruined in health, they cannot obtain 
rations, for their ration-cards (which label them prisoners) 
have expired, and there is no method of getting new ones. 
Nor can they obtain work. Nobody can obtain work in 
these happy days without first producing a ticket of some 
sort, and the C.O.s only ticket is certain to disqualify him 
for employment in any factory or office. Even if the 
employer is willing to take him, the employed are not willing 
to toil by his side. Hence the C.O. out on leave must either 
live on charity, or starve, orreturn to gaol. In short, at the 
end of the greatest fight for freedom in the world’s history, 
conscience has become an almost fatal luxury. 

> * * 


The newspapers did not state that the landlords of the 
Bethnal Green slum property visited by the Queen on 
Monday added themselves to the Royal party of inspection. 
I wonder if they were present, and if so what share they 
took in the conversations. 


* ” * 
The late George Russell agg his boyishness of 


demeanour to the end of his life. Yet he looked his age, 
though he seldom looked as ill as he was. He was a moralist 
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first, a Churchman second, and an amateur of human nature 
third. I hear that there is no possibility of his gigantic 
diary being published in full, or anything like it. For one 
thing, no publisher would face the enterprise. The diary pro- 
bably contained over ten thousand separate entries. Also 
it is to be remembered that the diarist has already used in 
essay form much of his good material. The best material, 
by which I mean the most piquant, of course he did not use. 
Nor is it likely to be wal until all those whom it would 
impassion are dead—if ever. 
SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
ONE'S INCOME 


To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 

Srtr,—Your contributor’s projection of himself into the mind 
of a man with £800 a year, at a time when the Government is 
claiming one-eighth of it and the profiteers one-half of it, was 
sensible and sympathetic, but rather sardonically amusing to 
one of his readers. £800 a year! . . . But of course this was 
a hypothetical case—though, I have no doubt, fairly common. 
At any rate, I have heard of people who were in receipt of a sum 
like this. But perhaps you would like a real case to go along 
with it. Well, then, in the year of our Lord (don’t forget “ our 
Lord”) 1918, the income of the present writer—a free-lance 
journalist, not suffering from any incapacitating complaint, and 
in full possession of what small mental faculties he had been 
granted—amounted to £64 Is., or slightly under half of the taxable 
minimum. If, as your contributor says, the effect of prices has 
been to reduce the value of money to 50 per cent. less than its 
value in pre-war years, my total, or “ purchasing power,” was 
thus a little over £30! 

I quite agree that such an admission, in such days of “ abound- 
ing prosperity ” as these, is almost enough to condemn one to 
a Home for the Feeble-Minded. And no doubt if I had chucked 
the job of trying to get editors to look at articles, and had gone 
in for helping the British to make munitions, or to censor private 
correspondence, I might have earned twice as much—perhaps 
three or four times. Still, that is not to the present purpose, 
which is to throw a small sidelight on to the question of what 
people on the lower slopes really do earn—mine, if you like, 
being an exceptional case. When the manual working man is 
striking to raise his £3 or so to £8 10s. or so, when the man 
““ with £800 a year” is lamenting the loss of his glass of wine, 
and Matthew Arnold’s “ Barbarians” are flourishing like the 
green bay tree, it may add an interesting touch to the facts 
about “ one’s income ” if you recorded the case of an averagely 
intelligent man of, “ say,” 48 years of age who, in the last year 
of the war, receives about 25s. a week. 

But don’t, for goodness’ sake, publish my name and address, 
or I shall be getting a visit from one of those people who go 
seeking out the mentally deficient.—Yours faithfully, 

NEMO. 


THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—A few years ago I heard Dean Wilson address a large 
meeting of men at Worcester on “Child Welfare,” when he 
stated that out of the 500,000 children born annually in England 
100,000 died before they were a twelvemonth old, and another 
100,000 before they had attained the age of three years; but, 
he added, since the “Child Welfare”? movement had been intro- 
duced to the city the infant deaths therein had been reduced by 
one-half. These are facts which can be matched in other places. 
Against them your angry correspondents adduce theories sup- 
ported by 4 priori arguments, which have the inherent weakness 
of their medieval logic, a baseless assumption of premisses. 

The main contention is that this movement outrages the in- 
stincts of nature and infringes the rights of mothers. In answer 
to the first of these two points I would suggest two important 
considerations : 

1. Nature is egregiously wasteful of young life and is only able 
to hold on by being immensely prolific. How many adult codfish 
emerge from the spawn of a single mother cod ? Only the most 
minute fraction of the vast number of eggs. Nature, while 
** careful of the type,” is cruel to the individual. But we in the 
human world have advanced to interest in individuals. In this 
respect, as with gardens, orchards, and farms, civilisation aims at 
improving on nature. The anti-Malthusian would increase the 


birth-rate ; meanwhile the advocates of child welfare aim at 
reducing the death-rate. 

2. It is too late to attempt reversion to pure instinct. The 
penalty of civilisation is the atrophy of instinct. The (perhaps 
supposititious) unerring instinct of arboreal man cannot be relied 
on in the denizen of a modern city, not to mention a slum. Edu- 
cation must be called in to take the place of the dimmed vision 
and enfeebled autonomy of primitive instinct. 

With regard to the second point I see the danger of officious 
meddling and the fussiness of the schedules of pedantry. The 
work needs to be done with tact, sympathy, and respect for 
womanhood. But, while your correspondents are so keen on 
the rights of the mothers, I venture to put in a plea for the rights 
—and needs—of their children.—Yours, ete., 

March 10. Water F. ADENEY. 


ITALY 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Permit me to thank you for the noble article with 
which, in the last issue of THE New StaTesMANn, Mr. Hugh 
Dalton so vigorously confirms and amplifies the truths which 
Mr. G. M. Trevelyan has already written in his book about the 
war fought by Italy from 1915 to 1918. This article could not 
have come at a more opportune moment, when, in fact, the 
Official Memorial of the Italian Demands has just been presented 
to the Peace Conference, and has shown that moderate and 
just soul of Italy which Mr. Dalton has so well been able to 
penetrate, unlike so many other writers, whose only object seems 
to be to arouse suspicion between the two countries. 

The names of Hilaire Belloc (who was the first in England to 
demonstrate the value of Italy’s action), of Dalton, Trevelyan, 
Ashley of the New Witness, McClure, and one might now add 
that of Ludendorff (vide interview in Socialdemocraten quoted 
in Westminster Gazette, March 14th, 1919), have earned from us 
Italians all the gratitude which in this lying world is due to 
those who love the truth. But, leaving aside certain recent 
questions, Mr. Dalton has been particularly successful and pene- 
trating in his examination of the causes of the Caporetto disaster. 
One cause, however, he appears to have overlooked—a cause 
which is always passed over in silence—namely, the humiliating 
condition of poverty, indeed of hunger, in which the Italian 
army found itself at the period of Caporetto. Bread, a funda- 
mental nourishment in Italy, was then very scarce and horrible ; 
meat was mentioned by the “ regulations,” but was only rarely 
seen ; the wine was dirty and undrinkable water; and in the 
morning the soldiers in the mountains, amidst the snows, had 
very often to content themselves with eight or ten mouldy dried 
figs, which were carefully counted out to them. 

Afew weeks afterthe defeat, by the circular of December 17th, 
1917, black became white, the ration was transformed, and pro- 
visions arrived as though by a miracle. Probably the causes of 
this hunger, which, for the rest, was not very unlike that of 
the civilian population to-day in Italy, must be sought in the 
mistaken and culpable timidity of the Italian Government, which 
was reluctant, when there would have been time, to represent our 
real condition to the Allied Governments. In any case, this 
was of tremendous assistance in creating a feeling of abandon- 
ment, a feeling almost as if one were despised, within which it 
was possible for that anarchic ferment to develop which, without 
exaggerating it, is held to be another of the many causes of 
Caporetto.—Yours, etc., 

(Captain) Emiio Creccat. 

24 Gordon Street, W.C. 1. 

March 18th. 


WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srir,—I quite appreciate the point of “ Civil Servant’s ”’ first 
letter, with which I do not quarrel. My idea was to compel 
attention to an aspect of it which might be construed as an 
endorsement not merely of the principle he lays down, but of its 
specific application by the Conciliation and Arbitration Board 
for Government Employees in their war bonus awards. 

May I now call attention to a singularly interesting comment 
on this matter which appears on page 534 of the current issue 
of THe New StaTesMAN? The remarks of the chairman of 
D. Davis and Sons, Ltd., at the company’s annual meeting, 
which have also appeared in the daily press, should convince 
‘* Civil Servant ” that the demand of the overwhelming majority 
of Civil Servants for rises in ‘salaries “‘equal to the rises in 
prices” is not extraordinarily wonderful. Had the argument 
fallen from the lips of the redoubtable Mr. Smillie, some critics 
might attempt to discount its value ; but when the principal of 
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a huge industrial concern endorses the principle of the pre-war 
standard of living as a proper basis on which to pass judgment 
upon the due reward of capital, it will not suffice the 95 per cent. 
of the Civil Service who are in receipt of less than £500 a year 
(including war bonus) to accept their present situation without 
protest. 

I am confirmed in my opinion as to the feelings of the Service 
as a whole by the remarkable success of the crowded mass- 
meeting at the Central Hall on Friday last.—Yours, etc., 

G. A. Frncu, 
President, Customs and Excise Federation. 

46 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 

March 17th. 


THE TEACHERS’ SUPERANNUATION ACT 
To the Editor of THe New StTaTEsMAN. 

Smr,—I can appreciate “A Schoolmaster’s” point. But 
cannot he see that for thirty years A. has enjoyed something 
perhaps more precious than a State pension—viz., his freedom ? 
He started teaching the sons of the rich by his free choice, and 
presumably because the remuneration and other amenities 
appealed to him. At any time during that thirty years he was 
equally free to take his abilities to a better market. What more 
can ability desire? Whereas, if he had been held in the grip 
of a system of State pensions, he would have been faced with 
sweated salaries everywhere and a generally lower level of re- 
muneration. Let no man think that “free pensions” really 
cost naught ! 

The proper cure, it seems to me, for A.’s dilemma is that school- 
masters should form a Trade Union and insist on pensions being 
provided for them in such a way that the contribution for pension 
would be made pari passu with every payment of salary. The 
benefit should vest in the worker from year to year, who would 
thus retain his freedom to go where he should choose. There 
would be nothing then to prevent the salaries of the whole class 
reaching their proper level. This, under the new Act, they 
probably never will.—Yours, etc., 

W. J. H. Wurirratt. 

High Prestwick, Wormley, Godalming. 

March 15th. 


AN AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
RESEARCH 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Many readers of THE New STATESMAN will, I think, be 
interested in the scheme of the new School for Social Research 
which was opened in New York at the beginning of this year and 
is designed to fill a place in the academic world of America in 
some ways analogous to that of the London School of Economics 
and Political Science. 

Two needs or influences, in the main, are behind this interesting 
experiment. One is the growing demand in America for a 
greater freedom of University teaching, especially in relation to 
the realities of society. Liberal teachers are impressed with 
the necessity of encouraging a more dynamic relation between 
the social sciences and contemporary movements and affairs. 
The other is the need of providing trained men and women for 
the constantly developing work of the community, whether 
governmental or otherwise. The promoters of the new school 
say: 

Our city, state, and national governments are undertaking new 
functions which require for their efficient administration experts in 
finance, budget-making, education, charities, correction, public 
safety, public works, industrial services, public utilities, public 
employment, purchasing, etc. The growing complexity and sig- 
nificance of international relations make necessary a fundamentally 
new treatment of these subjects. Newspapers and magazines are 
calling for writers and editors who can speak competently on the 
chief problems of the day. In all these lines of endeavour scientific 
methods and independent research must be applied to the changing 
social order. 


Hitherto, the promoters go on to point out, there has been in all 
such matters a fatal gap between so-called theory and practice. 
Hence the main object of the school will be to provide for pro- 
perly qualified men and women opportunities of advanced study 
in government and social organisation. Every regular student 
will be expected to undertake serious research work. No others 
are to be encouraged. And, so far from numbers being aimed at, 
the directors announce that a total of a hundred students may 
well come to be regarded as adequate for the purposes of the 
school. There is nothing unfamiliar in the list of subjects com- 
prised in the curriculum except, perhaps, in the comparative 
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prominence given to labour administration and to social and 
industrial management ; for, we are specifically told, it is not 
by novelty in the titles of courses that the school would command 
attention. 

Behind the enterprise is a group of American citizens, all of 
whom have known public service of one kind or another. The 
teaching staff will, to begin with, consist of about a dozen men 
and women who have already made a reputation as independent 
thinkers and writers in the social sciences—among them, Dr. 
James Harvey Robinson and Dr. Charles A. Beard, both until 
recently professors in the History department of Columbia 
University, and Dr. Thorstein Veblen, whose series of essays 
in social criticism hes given him a place among the original intel- 
lectual forces of the English-speaking world. These will be aided 
by a small number of younger lecturers, and it is proposed to 
invite the co-operati»n of eminent leaders of thought from other 
American centres aid from Europe. The school is planned as 
a free institution, ar.d its administration will be under the control 
of the faculty. 

The executive secretary is Miss Emma Peters Smith, Ph.D., 
and the address, 465 West Twenty-third Street, New York City. 
—Yours, etc., 

Berkhamsted. 

March 19th. 


S. K. Ratrcuirre. 


THE BULLFINCH 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—There is no doubt that the bullfinch is a bird cordially 
abused by the majority of gardeners, but a somewhat more 
scientific spirit of inquiry is needed in the matter than that dis- 
played by “E.R.P.” To shoot birds and cry aloud for their 
extermination because they are seen attacking and destroying 
buds does not in itself prove the case against them. These out- 
cries come every spring. On the other hand, there are gardeners 
who say the trees do not eventually suffer, and even that the 
crop or the fruit is particularly fine on the very trees which were 
mourned over as ruined and blasted by the unspeakable bullfinch. 

If your readers would carefully note the apparent extent of 
damage done in spring, and would then as carefully note the 
exact results in fruit-time, useful information might be obtained. 
There is also no doubt that the birds are more destructive some 
years than others, and in some districts more than others; so 
that it is by no means certain all bullfinches, or all rooks, or 
indeed all sparrows, should be annihilated everywhere because 
they do unquestionable damage in some places. The unbiased 
investigator will also study the character of the bird’s food 
during the rest of the year before giving sentence.—Yours, etc., 

L. GARDINER, 
Secretary, Royal Society for the 

23 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. Protection of Birds. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—I quote from an authoritative source: ‘* The bullfinch, 
although accused of doing harm to various fruit crops, often does 
good service in pruning the trees, and devours thousands of weed 
seeds and injurious larve.”” And again: “Trees attacked even 
by bullfinches have frequently been known to yield the finest 
fruit in the garden, though no bird has a worse reputation among 
gardeners.” Personally, I should have thought that the enemies 
of birds had better have kept silence when the cowardly and 
Philistine offensive conducted against them last year resulted in 
a failure of the fruit crop over nearly all the country owing to the 
ravages of noxious insects, and a consequent inability to buy jam 
anywhere at the present time. Yes, I do live in a London 
suburb, where there are numerous and extensive fruit farms, and 
the owner of one of the largest will not have a single bird shot 
on his estate, claiming, as a result, that his crop is the finest 
and biggest in the district. But greed and self-interest are nearly 
always short-sighted and will pay no attention to reason, much 
less to the fantastical claims of beauty and respect for warm- 
blooded, exquisite and intelligent life, with the pleasure and 
good feeling it brings to civilised people. I would therefore say 
to “ E. R. P.” and his hero the gardener who killed 300 bull- 
finches—be of good cheer ; be not disquieted. The bullfinch will 
certainly be extinct in a few years, and so will most of our other 
beautiful English birds, if such people have their way. But the 
sparrow will have enormously increased, for Nature abhors a 
vacuum, and takes her revenge for the brutality and blindness 
of man.—Yours, etc., H. J. MassiIncHam. 

March 15th. 
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THE FACT OF BEAUTY 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I have followed Mr. Clutton-Brock’s somewhat intricate 
argument very carefully, but with all deference I cannot gather 
more than this conclusion: that beauty is beauty because it is 
beautiful. Apparently he regards it as an unconditioned pheno- 
menon—a “reality ’’ about which there is nothing more to be 
said. 

It is certain that in a vast number of cases we can recognise the 
conditions according to which alone beauty impresses us. In 
that of a pretty woman, for instance, no one doubts that the 
sense of charm comes through association of ideas. The object 
of admiration, through a multitude of suggestions, is benedictory 
to ourselves. It is only by a deliberate mental detachment, as 
happens when an artist paints from the nude, that we can ignore 
these intimations. Even then the picture the artist makes, if it 
is a true work of art, is, by selection and emphasis, more replete 
with them than the original. Or take the high and highest reve- 
lations of beauty. I have instanced the poetry of Milton. Does 
it not present “‘ a picture of advantage to ourselves”? Are we 
not caught up and borne along in its triumphant march? Do 
we not experience a moral exultation as sublime perhaps as any 
we are capable of ? Here, too, the process through which our 
pleasure is derived is completely obvious—association, namely— 
the linking of what the poet was able to say with what we wanted 
to say and could not. To appreciate the making of poetry one 
must be a poet in the making: without this bond of union there 
can be no vision of beauty. 

The question is whether this condition—association of ideas— 
which we recognise in all the notable forms of beauty, is the 
essential condition. For when we are concerned with its most 
elementary types the problem becomes more difficult. If I am 
asked why a curved line is more graceful than an irregular, 
especially an abruptly irregular, line, I can only say that I think 
association is still playing its part, though now subconsciously. 
It seems to me probable that the curve suggests the gentle and 
the pleasurable—suggests such curves as abound in the contour 
of a beautiful woman; while the treacherous kinks and cruel 
jags of the irregular line threaten such things as craft and tor- 
tuousness and barbed wire. 

And in forms not so very primitive, crystals and the lowest 
grades of organic life, what is the link that connects them with 
our own economy ? I answer, order, system, significance : all 
that is wanting in a smudge of ink or a smear of grease. 

This inference of unconscious associations from the associations 
of which we are conscious, or can be so by a moment’s reflection, 
in all the more conspicuous objects of beauty, appears to be not 
only permissible but necessary, and in the nature of true induc- 
tion—that is, if it be possible, as I fear Mr. Clutton-Brock does 
not admit, to reason on the intrinsic nature of beauty at all. 


The theory of association, as accounting essentially for our 
perception of beauty, is borne out collaterally by another con- 
sideration. The whole physical economy of man is a mass of 
organic memories. How deep-seated must be these, since the 
human embryo in the course of its development records in mate- 
rial images the stages through which humanity itself has passed 
in the course of its evolution! Is it so astonishing, after this, 
that in some graceful insect or plant we should discern, however 
dimly, a humble relative ?—Yours, etc., 


Oxford. 
March 18th. 


Pavut Hooxuam. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In commenting on Professor Thomson’s article on “The 
Fact of Beauty,” Mr. Hookham emphasizes the subjectivity of 
the conception of beauty as distinguished (apparently) from 
other conceptions. I can see no third alternative, for normal 
consciousness, to subjectivity and objectivity : the conception 
of gravitation must therefore apparently be objective to Mr. 
Hookham. Does he really mean this? And if (as I hope) he 
does not, is not his distinction between fact and conception a 
trifle dangerous ? Since human intelligence and self-conscious- 
ness first emerged in an astonished world, surely no fact has ever 
been objective to man. The fact is a part of his consciousness 


(ex hypothesi : else how is he conscious of it ?), and all he knows 

of it is precisely his consciousness of it. 

he is not in a position to judge. 

subjectivity, what is ?—Yours, etc., 
March 9th, 


As to its objectivity, 
And, please, if this is not 


D. H. S. N. 


MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I have read with interest the two letters on Maternity 
and Child Welfare in your issue of March 8th. I am always 
anxious to check my own experience by the experience of other 
people, with a view to arriving at an approximate knowledge of 
the realities. I have devoted special attention for the last 
fifteen years or thereabouts to the study of the questions affecting 
infant welfare, and that has necessarily involved the study of 
what may be called the psychology of mothers. I do not profess 
to have attained to any more than the perception that motherhood 
is one of the profoundest mysteries of human nature, and probably 
the most sacred and beautiful thing in the world. As for under- 
standing mothers and motherhood, when I can analyse and 
tabulate the colour and scent and form of roses and violets I 
shall think that possibly there might be some excuse for trying to 
understand the mysteries of motherhood. I have long ago given 
up the attempt. Nevertheless, I believe I have learnt some 
things, and what strikes me in these two letters is that the writers 
must have met with mothers totally different from any of the 
many hundreds that I have met with. These writers seem to 
think that the mothers need their championship and defence 
against the inroads of meddlesome would-be visitors. No 
mothers that I have ever met with need any defenders of that sort ; 
they are one and all quite capable of defending themselves, and I 
doubt if there is one mother that would thank any champion 
professing to fight for her mother’s rights. It makes me smile 
to think how the mothers I have known would deal with such 
defenders. The mothers need no defence ; they know who are 
their real friends and who are their pretended friends; the 
mothers knew the difference. Fifteen years ago I learnt that 
lesson. I had just begun the effort to help the mothers and I 
had ventured to visit some of the homes: I never had a cold 
reception from mother or father—I had sometimes from mothers- 
in-law or grandmothers, or aunts or friends, but never from 
mother or father. Some very bitter attacks were made upon me 
on just the same lines as your correspondents take to-day, and 
I had been not a little discouraged by some specially bitter 
comment. So the next visit I paid to a mother I told her what 
her friends—those who professed themselves the friends and 
defenders of the mothers I was trying to help—had said. Such 
a blaze of indignation! I needed no further reassurance, and I 
have never had cause from that day to this to revise the confidence 
I then received, that I was right in trying to help the mothers and 
that the best way of helping them was to go to their homes. A 
mother-hearted woman is a far better helper than a man, and 
as soon as it could be organised I passed on this work of visiting 
the homes, so far as I personally was concerned, to a group of 
willing helpers who were women. These visitors began their 
work twelve years ago, and many of them, with many others who 
have since joined them, are still visiting the homes. Their 
experience is as my own. The mothers welcome them. The 
mothers whom your correspondents gallantly defend must be 
totally different from the mothers we know: if they need such 
defenders they must be of a very different calibre from our 
mothers. In fact, I must say quite frankly that I do not believe 
that these correspondents know anything at all of the mothers 
they profess to champion. I evgn doubt if they have ever really 
seen a mother. 

But another problem asks for solution in regard to your corre- 
spondents’ views. Where have they got their ideas as to the 
home visitors ? In my experience I have had to know intimately 
a considerable number of these, both official and voluntary; I 
have had to know something of the work of hundreds of them. 
I should not exaggerate if I said thousands I have never known 
one that could be open to the strictures and innuendoes of your 
correspondents. And again, I am driven to say that I do not 
believe that such visitors exist. They are as much a figment of 
imagination as the mothers they are supposed to victimise. I 
will grant that there are vast differences between best and worst 
in visitors as in mothers. I will even admit that it is conceivable 
that here and there some entirely unsuitable person may have 
begun visiting. But I think the career of such visitors is generally 
very brief. I will confess that very early in the work in which I 
was personally interested an unsuitable person was allowed to 
join, but the mothers themselves soon settled the question of 
continuance—less than two months sufficed. Your correspon- 
dents have conjured up a whole army of harpies in the shape of 
their imaginary visitors. I unhesitatingly assert that their 
conception is totally false, and only indicates that they have no 
direct knowledge of the work that is being done. 

To me your correspondents and some others in other publi- 
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cations—notably the New Witness—are very much out of date ; 
they are at least ten years behind the times. All that they can 
say was said ten years ago and more, and the ten years’ experience 
has proved that those who said these things ten years ago were 
totally mistaken. I take it that the proposed Ministry of Health 
has caused this recrudescence of a disproved fallacy. I think I 
could say much more, but in consideration of your space I refrain. 
Only I would repeat that the mothers are quite capable of 
defending themselves, especially as no one is out to attack them, 
so that your correspondents need not worry.—Yours, etc., 
BENJAMIN BROADBENT. 


Miscellany 


BOOKS ON SERVICE: A THANKS- 
GIVING 


T would be ungrateful on my part to leave the Army, 
I saying cheery and complimentary good-byes to my 
brother officers, and to say no word to those dumb 
friends who did more than anything to make my service 
tolerable. True, I do not say good-bye to all the books 
whose kindly offices I now celebrate, but many of 
them were unavoidably left in foreign parts, others, 
perhaps, I shall never read again, and others are but shabby 
duplicates of older and more stately friends who will greet 
me when I return—oh, joyous day !—to my own book- 
shelves. 

So I feel that this is a fitting occasion for the rendering 
of thanks to all those books which, by beguiling by many 
hours of tedium and by reminding me of things more beauti- 
ful than war, preserved from insanity what little mind I 
have. I would address them, if I could, in the sonorous 
periods of Sir Thomas More or with the golden music of 
Sir Philip Sidney. I would crown them with choice flowers 
of speech were there any growing in my allotment. But I 
can neither crown them nor drink a last cup with them ; 
I can but remember them, as bygone benefactors are remem- 
bered in a college bidding prayer, recalling to each the 
occasion when he slaked my thirsty lips. No hart desireth 
the water brooks more fiercely than a soldier on active 
service panted for literature. In an Eastern theatre, above all, 
where there was little relief from the daily round, literature 
was the one blessed anodyne. 

I had never known before what it was to be absolutely 
ravenous for reading, but ravenous is the only word to 
describe the intensity with which I longed for that heavenly 
break between lunch and return to the office, when one shut out 
the world in one’s own tent, and sailed away in one’s Roorki 
chair far, far away from the loathed scene, the sun, and 
even the flies. 

It would be impossible, however, to name all the books 
that brought me solace during three years of service abroad, 
and there are many of a lighter nature which must accept 
a general expression of gratitude. The worst of lighter books 
was that they were so soon finished. They were devoured 
greedily without Mr. Gladstone’s legendary thirty bites 
for each mouthful, much in the way that the Manchester 
Guardian, Blackwood’s and THe New STATESMAN were 
devoured when the mail turned up. One took Greenmanile 
and The Thirty-Nine Steps perforce in instalments, but when 
a kind friend sent out that admirable detective story 
Blind Man’s Eyes, it hardly lasted the leisure of two days. 
These stories, and many others of long-forgotten names, 
furnished a grateful bite and a sup, but it is the solider and 
less evanescent reflections which remain in the memory. 
There were no terrors in sitting down to a good literary 
square meal in those days, when there were no pressing 
multiplicity of new books, monthly reviews, concerts, and 


theatres to compete for scanty leisure. Rather was there a 
bland satisfaction in first opening a really long and solid 
work, since it gave a prospect of mental repletion for weeks 
to come, varied by occasional lighter side-dishes: There was 
no hurry about reading, no agonised anxiety lest there 
would never be time to reach the end, for life stretched 
ahead of one in a dreary eternity of weeks, as featureless as 
the Sinai Desert. Then, if ever, was the chance to read or re- 
read certain books which had long been noted under the 
head of “ things to be done.” 

In this spirit I made again the acquaintance of Thucydides, 
who kept me going many weeks of the Dardanelles campaign, 
amazed at the modernity of his outlook and the extra- 
ordinary political insight reflected in his set speeches. 
Again and again an exclamation was forced to one’s lips 
by an expression particularly apt to the conditions of 1915. 
That wonderful chapter of condensed acumen, for instance, 
in which he shows that the general political feature of 
States determined their sympathies in the direction of 
Athens or Sparta, as the case might be, could have been 
applied with hardly a word changed to the factors which 
determined the sympathies of nations in 1915 towards the 
Allies or the Central Powers. It was impossible not to leave 
Thucydides with the conviction that he is unsurpassed 
among political historians, and that, in particular, the 
funeral oration of Pericles is the supreme tribute to the 
fallen soldiers of a free State for all time, leaving nothing to 
be said, no emotion unexplored and no grace of expression 
to be added. The peculiar applicability to our own expedi- 
tion of the account of the Athenian expedition against 
Syracuse was happily hidden from me till later. 

Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, which had been on my 
waiting list for years, came to me at a time when its gallant 
pages were peculiarly welcome. This book will always be 
associated for me with broiling August days spent prostrate 
in a single-fly tent on Imbros, with nothing more solid to 
put inside my plagued internals but a cup of warm milk and 
a biscuit every four hours. Many other books must have 
been consumed during those dreary days, when one longed 
for nothing but the cool of sunset, but Prescott was the 
main sustenance and amply fed me. An exceptionally hot 
summer the following year in Egypt, when the thermometer 
at Ismailia stood daily at an average of 108 degrees in the 
shade, will always be associated in my mind with efforts 
to follow the arguments of St. Paul in his very human letters 
to the churches. Stretched on my bed without a stitch of 
clothing, I struggled partly with sleep, partly with the 
elliptical workings of the Apostle’s mind, till the hour of 
half-past two recalled me to clothes and duty. The his- 
torical books of the Old Testament were reserved for the 
following year when our real advance into Palestine was pre- 
paring, and our heads were full of the map of the country 
To read Judges and Kings, knowing by then the look of an 
Eastern village and its people, and having the roads and 
passes clear in one’s head, was an inestimable privilege. 
The history of the Jewish conquest—obviously a very 
partial one—at once became luminous and the vivid incidents 
of that picturesque record stood out in their true colours. 
No fighting force, save possibly Cromwell's Ironsides, can 
ever have known its Old Testament so well as Allenby’s, 
and most of them will have a far closer grasp of the vicissi- 
tudes of the two Jewish kingdoms than their own parson 
in the village pulpit. One more memory of the Old Testa- 
ment. On a chilly afternoon in December I was sitting, 
wrapped in an overcoat, as staff officer on duty, in the 
draughty wooden hut at Um el Kelab, reading the Book of 
Job, when a telegram was put into my hand asking if I 
could be spared for duty at home. Never was the patience 
of Job more unexpectedly rewarded. 

The Book of Job brings me to poetry, and it is to poetry 
that an apostrophe as eloquent as that of De Quincey to 
opium should be indited. Of all the poets Shakespeare in 
three pocket volumes was the most steadfast comrade. 
When all other books had run out and mails were late or 
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sunk, he never failed me ; he cheered depression and made 
temporary contentment more contented. I lost the tragedies 
comparatively early, for Sir Ian Hamilton borrowed my copy 
one morning to look up the passage, ‘‘ Oh, who can minister 
to a mind diseased ’—he was always fond of quotation-~- 
and he did me the honour of taking the book home with him. 
So the disquisitions of Hamlet and the adjurations of Lady 
Macbeth were lost to me. But the Histories and the 
Comedies were enough. Whenever life seemed more than 
usually black, the books practically opened themselves at the 
Falstaffian gaieties in Henry IV., the jovialities of Sir 
Toby, the inexhaustible magic of The Tempest, or the 
gossamer comedy of the Midsummer Night's Dream, with 
its rich memories of the last Granville Barker production. 
After a time, these two little volumes lived permanently on 
my office table to while away any unbearable quarter of an 
hour which would otherwise have been spent in the fruitless 
contemplation of a bare six-foot table and a field telephone. 
Shakespeare is, undoubtedly, my choice for a desert island, 
where, when all else failed, I could make shift to translate 
him to the aborigines, possibly with better success than I 
translated King Henry’s speech before Agincourt to the 
Italian Military Attaché who kindly took me for his guide in 
English literature. I introduced him to Lamb, however, 
for which he ought to be properly grateful. Lamb’s essays 
failed me personally in war ; they were too familiar ; but the 
“Everyman” edition of his letters picked up in Cairo 
deserves my warmest gratitude. The true Elian, I believe, 
finds a more esoteric pleasure in the letters than in the 
essays, for their greater spontaneity and gaiety. 

“Everyman” also gave me Milton. I am not ashamed 
to say that the fact of having been compelled to write out 
the first book of Paradise Lost during one holidays had 
entirely prevented my reading Milton’s poetry. For such 
things are foolish schoolmasters responsible. What turned 
me to Milton was a Times broadsheet—the only successful 
one that I remember. One extraordinarily gloomy day in 
the Dardanelles, when everything was going ill, and the pros- 
pects for the Allies were at their darkest, my mail brought me 
a broadsheet containing the chorus from Samson Agonistes. 

Oh, how comely it is, and how reviving 

To the spirits of just men long oppressed, 
When God into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible might 

It was as if somebody had turned up the lights. The 
delight was almost wholly esthetic : the wonderful rhythm, 
the exquisiteness of “ comely’ and “ reviving,” lifted the 
heart right out of its broodings and gladdened the day. 
It was not till many months later that I procured a Milton, 
but he stood by me well in the spring of 1916. Rising at six 
in my little cubicle in the French hospital on the bank of the 
Suez Canal—then General Headquarters—I brewed a cup 
of milkless tea, and sat for an hour over Paradise Lost. 
Poetry never tasted so sweet as in that first hour of the 
morning when the brain was fresh and not bemused by the 
thousand tiresome happenings of the day. Milton’s lines rang 
out like a trumpet at dawn, and never again, I know, shall I 
recapture the intensity of that first enchantment. 

When I returned from leave that year, Homer came with 
me in the thin-paper edition of the Clarendon Press. Duti- 
fully, I tackled the Jliad first, and found a certain added 
interest in having been familiar with its very scene ; but before 
long my old antipathy to its endless single combats overcame 
me, and I hastily turned over the pages till I came to 
‘“‘ Andra moi ennepe,” the gateway into that incomparably 
beautiful romance which kindles all the human emotions 
like a gentle beam turned on a crystal, and regularly, at the 
recognitions, steals much moisture from my eye. Odysseus 
is the only real human among the heroes of Greek mythology, 
and Penelope, that exquisite figure, shows that Homer 
knew almost better than we do how to render the spiritual 
graces which make a very charming lady. 

And so, with a nod to the trusty Golden Treasury we reach 
the long ranks of the novels. Of many—notably some 





trifling French ones—both the names and contents are 
forgotten, though I shall not forget the gallant Capitaine 
Fracasse, Gauticr’s late redemption of a promise made in his 
Bousingoterie, who carried me over some siestas in Cairo, 
nor Lavengro and the Flaming Tinker, who journeyed with 
me to Palestine, nor the Admirable Bashville and Mr. 
Britling, who kept me company at different times. Bashville 
struck me, certainly, as far more admirable than Britling. 
Then there was a parent of mine who, always regretting 
my insensibility to Scott, sent The Antiquary, Old Mortality 
and Redgauntlet to beguile me. Beguile me they did at 
Ismailia, where they formed a lighter accompaniment to St. 
Paul’s Epistles. Of course, Scott's young men and young 
women are dreadful sticks, but I disclaim all imputation of 
insensibility to the racy vigour of Old Mortality, Meg 
Merrilies, Edie Ochiltree, or any other of the truly Scottish 
characters, whose hearty passages contrast very strongly 
with the insipid love-making of the heroes and heroines. 
At one time or another I got through to the bitter end of 
The Old Curiosity Shop, churchyard and all, but it did not 
prove so entertaining as a second acquaintance with Pen- 
dennis, with all its quaint sententious proprieties, and its 
picture of mid-nineteenth-century life about London. 
One sees where George Du Maurier got the tradition of 
sentimentalism which is so appallingly disfiguring to Trilby. 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté—enthralling book— 
led me again to Wuthering Heights. No amount of ferreting 
psychology will ever explain that sudden incandescence of a 
genius so lamentably. wasted by Providence. 

I would spend some epithets upon the gorgeous complete- 
ness of Monte Cristo, but that a curious memory of war and 
literature mixed is more imperative. In the summer of 1915 
Compton Mackenzie made a sensational appearance among 
us, which began with the shipwreck of a launch upon the 
island of Imbros. It will be for him to tell the world of his 
romantic career as an intelligence officer which ended like a 
full-blooded cinema reel in Athens: I am only concerned 
here to record the arrival at G.H.Q. of the proofs of his novel 
Guy and Pauline. Straightway the General Staff mess was 
changed into a symposium of literary critics, mostly enthu- 
siastic, which earned the Commander-in-Chief and the rest 
of us the dedication. It was a bright little episode, and the 
spectacle of the military mind up against the rather luscious 
artistry of that pastoral had its amusing side. But what a 
pang it brought to a mind that was only masked in khaki | 
To be reminded of books and proof-sheets, of the Windrush 
washing Burford’s green hem, of jolly thoughts and jolly 
things before the war weakened the knees terribly, as my 
knees were weakened once again when, on a Sunday ev ening, 
the New Zealanders’ band played “ Gold and Silver ” by 
the banks of the Suez Canal, and I, recalling a distant 
Eights Week, buried my face in my hands. 

OrLo WILLIAMs. 


HATE NOT, FEAR NOT 


ILL if you must, but never hate, 
K Man is but grass and hate is blight; 
The sun will scorch you soon or late, 
Die wholesome then, since you must fight. 


Hate is a fear, and fear is rot 
That cankers root and fruit alike : 

Fight cleanly then, hate not, fear not, 
Strike with no madness when you strike. 


Fever and fear distract the world, 
But you be calm though madmen shout ; 
Through blazing fires of battle hurled, 
Hate not, shrink not, but stare death out. 
Ropert GRavEs. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. GEORGE RUSSELL, who has died unexpectedly 
M young (he was 66), was one of the best of the 
Victorian diarists. He kept elaborate diaries, and 
whenever he wanted to write a new book of reminiscences of 
the illustrious, all he had to do was to meander through them 
and pluck a sufficiency of flowers by the way. He was not 
a great wit, a great observer, or a very vivid and eloquent 
writer. But he was sincere, had a good eye and an immense 
acquaintance, and was always amiable, lively and readable. 
His diaries exist: the time may come when they will be 
published ; they may, for all I know, equal Greville, though I 
doubt it. At all events, we cannot finally judge him by what 
he has written for his contemporaries, with whom a man has 
all sorts of reservations, and to whose ephemeral interests 
(if he have an eye on them) he is liable to cater in selecting 
his material. It is possible that he has left something 
written deliberately for later generations; but I doubt 
it, and even if he has it will be interesting but probably 
not a masterpiece. For his interests largely centred on 
passing controversies and second-rate people temporarily 
conspicuous. 


The diary takes all sorts of forms; a man may publish 
in his lifetime a biography which is in essence a diary meant 
for posterity. Boswell, when he wrote Johnson’s life, did 
so with the deliberate object of displaying his hero to 
succeeding ages, and he told succeeding ages precisely 
what they wanted to know. Horace Walpole composed his 
letters to his friends certainly with the object of amusing 
his friends, but with the equally clear object of being 
printed and read posthumously. It was a sense of his duty of 
satisfying the curiosity of his successors that made Crabb 
Robinson record all the breakfasts he took with poets, 
painters and lawyers; and it was certainly with an eye on 
posterity and not on his contemporaries (though his scheme 
of shorthand was such that posterity might well have failed 
to pierce the veil of his manuscript) that Pepys made a note 
of all that happened within his purview, from the doings of 
King Charles to those of Deb, the maid. We are con- 
fronted almost daily with memoirs written by the living 
for the living: ‘“‘ Things I Remember,” ‘‘ Things I Can Tell,” 
“Forty Years in the Diplomatic Circle,” and so on. But 
the interesting figure is not the superficial diarist who 
accumulates materials for a gossipy volume of reminiscences, 
but the sagacious, the skilful, the dedicated diarist who 
makes his notes a lifelong work, cares little for the opinion 
of his contemporaries, and means to be read “ when all the 


breathers of this world are dead.” Where is he? He is 
somewhere. Possibly at your elbow now. 
* * * 
Somewhere to-day the twentieth century diarist is 


amongst us. Nobody knows he is doing it; or at least 
nobody guesses, and few try to guess, what he is putting 
down. He is recording his impressions of the war, of the 
peace negotiations, of the mind of the rich and the demon- 
strations of the poor. Just as Pepys wrote of London streets 
growing grassy during the Plague, and Walpole described 
London illuminated for victory and London surging with 
discontented weavers, so he is carefully composing descrip- 
tions of this, that and the other, of Armistice night, of the 
opening of Parliament, of the tube strike, of President 
Wilson’s drive to the City. He may himself have been a 
special constable or a temporary civil servant or an organiser 
of Red Cross Sales, in which event the personal narrative 
will blend with the public as Pepys’s does. He may be an 


official like Charles Greville, with good opportunities of 
getting behind the scenes: a Cabinet Minister’s secretary, 
perhaps. He may be a person of leisure who knows every- 
body. But somewhere he is walking about. Very likely 
he is quite an ordinary-looking man, with a bowler hat, 
a neat black overcoat, a small moustache, and hair growing 
grey at the temples: familiar to the members of various 
clubs, welcomed in many houses as an inoffensive guest, 
but to the general public entirely unknown. His picture, I 
fancy, once appeared in the Daily Mirror, standing in the 
background behind several duchesses, on a charitable occa- 
sion. Yet it will be to his writings, more than to all our 
contemporary mass of journalism and descriptive fiction, 
more than to the huge documented tomes of the professional 
historians, that posterity—-which means a number of people 
like you and I who do not happen to be yet born—will go 
for the most intimate and convincing accounts of the 
public scene of to-day. 


* x x 


And in his book—or, if you like, in their books—there will 
be a good deal more than this. The diarist will make 
familiar to posterity, will even bring into the very fore- 
ground of our spectacle of 1919, persons who to contemporary 
eyes are ciphers, non-existent. As we know General 
Seymour and Topham Beauclerk, Bennet Langton, Boswell 
and Sir W. Penn, so posterity will see, walking most conspicu- 
ously about our streets, little Mr. Jones, whom nobody but 
the diarist knows. Posterity will read, and imagine to 
have been on the lips of all our generation, the witticisms 
of that young man, who is unknown save at a few dinner- 
tables in various capitals. The diarist is noting these, 
following his game with scrutinising eyes and a concealed 
pencil. He is most carefully putting down all those epigrams 
and satirical verses about the Great which go from lip to 
lip, but which no one is ever traitor enough to put into 
print. He is smilingly rectifying the reputations of polliti- 
cians and men of affairs: setting irretrievably down the 
things they say about each other, about their opponents, 
about the measures they are supposed to support, about 
their constituents. He lunches and dines with men of 
letters; he knows their weaknesses and their hostilities. 
And here and there he knows a man of genius, relatively 
obscure to us, but to posterity as interesting as Keats or 
Shelley is to ourselves; he is cherishing the observation of 
such men on their art, recording their facial expressions, 
receiving their confessions, their admissions, and their 
contentions: giving himself, in fact, harmless amusement 
which posterity will regard as an inestimable service. 
And, incidentally, possibly with full consciousness, and 
(if he be a person now regarded as an amiable nonentity) 
with a pleasant self-satisfaction at thus building himself a 
monument over-topping those of the ‘famous in their 
day,” he is guaranteeing his own fame. I hope he 
exists. 


But I don’t know he is. Sometimes I suspect one man 
and sometimes another. ‘There is a little man I occasionally 
play cards with who looks a likely candidate; there is a 
superannuated politician whom I sometimes fancy; there 
is a man of letters, already eminent, of whom I feel that he 
may posthumously crown a career already great with a 
diary immeasurably finer than anything that he has done. 
It does not do to linger on this subject too long: or one 
begins choosing one’s words, and even one’s company, lest 
one should go down to posterity pilloried in some foolish 
sentence, a prize ass. But I cannot help occasionally 
returning to it. For, important though we may be in our 


time, urgent though our businesses may be, in the latter end 
we shall be food for worms—and for diarists. 
SoLoMoN EAGLe. 
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THE AGE OF ILLUSION 


The Century of Hope. By F. S. Marvix. The Clarendon 
Press. 6s. net. 


The Drift to Revolution. Papers for the Present, No. 9. 
Headley Brothers. 1s. net. 
New 


The Life of Francis Place. By Granam WALLAS. 
edition. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 


Charles Booth: a Memoir. Macmillan. 5s. net. 


Cobden, writing to Francis Place in 1846, the year of 
economic victory, congratulated the old Radical organiser 
upon having lived through ‘“ by far the most eventful 
seventy years in the world’s history.” And he added: 
“Nay, the fifty years during which you have been an 
observer of public events have been more fertile in great 
and enduring incidents than any five centuries I could 
select.” As regards the externals of social change this was, 
as every schoolboy knows, accurate enough. But whether, 
as Cobden said, and Macaulay with a thousand others be- 
lieved, a man ought to bless himself because he had been 
called upon to live in the time when Reform Bills, steam- 
boats, penny postage, and free trade became “ possible 
facts,” is quite another question—a question touching, in 
modern terms, almost the oldest of all problems in philosophy. 

As the vast stores, personal and social, of the nineteenth 
century were thrown open before the war the student was 
provided with a subject of inexhaustible fascination. We 
seemed to be learning to understand the epoch of un- 
exampled progress. But it led us straight to the abyss, and 
as a consequence we are to-day examining our pre-war 
experience and condition with altered vision. Naturally, 
too, we are curious about our interpreters and guides. 
Have they been driven to essentially different positions, or 
to another kind of analysis? And if so, do they find them- 
selves able to give us the assurance of something more 
actual and permanent as a basis of social faith than was 
offered by their predecessors ? 

The four books named at the head of this column may 
suggest a partial answer. Look, first, at the illuminating 
contrast afforded by the lives of Francis Place and Charles 
Booth. Place was a London workman who educated 
himself through terrible struggles to become the first great 
organiser of modern politics. Booth was a member of the 
governing class who devoted himself to the scientific analysis 
of industrial misery. The repeal of the Combination 
Laws, which made trade-unionism possible, stands in 
Place’s career alongside his work in the campaign for Parlia- 
mentary reform as an _ initial triumph of political 
organisation. Born in the pre-reform era, he did as much 
as any man for “ progress” as then understood. Charles 
Booth, three generations later, in a survey from which 
the social historian will date the beginning of a new method, 
laid bare some results of that industrial system upon which 
Place, like most of his influential contemporaries, rested 
his hopes; for, the permanent improvement of the people. 
And, towards the Bae of a most valuable life, he spent 
many arduous years in securing for the aged poor a form of 
State aid hardly different in plan from the provision which, 
a whole century earlier, Thomas Paine had foreseen to be 
necessary. How is this personal parallel for a criterion 
of social progress ? 

Mr. Wallas reminds us that in 1898, when the Life appeared, 
very few people knew anything of Place or of the immense 
importance of his papers. Since then we have all learned 
to know him—thanks, mainly, to one among the indis- 
pensable biographies of our time. Mr. Wallas records the 
remarkable interest of the additional papers discovered, in 
the British Museum stores at Hendon, by Julius West 
during his researches into the history of Chartism. He 
says, however, that if he were writing the book to-day he 
would not wish to make any material alteration in the plan, 
except perhaps as regards the chapter on the Dismal Science. 
This statement we venture to doubt. In the past twenty 
years Mr. Wallas has been sowing by other waters, and we 
are disposed to think that the author of The Great Society, 
if he were presenting Francis Place to the world to-day, 
would condense the details of the Westminster elections and 
add one-or two chapters upon the philosophy of Place’s aims 
and method and the power of the social motive expressed 
in that extraordinary career. 

It would not be at all a bad thing to consider The Drift to 


Revolution, and similar documents in the reaction against 
the old Liberalism, in relation to some such criterion as is 
furnished by a Cobden or a Francis Place. This pamphlet 
comes from the group forming the Cities Committee of 
the Sociological Society, a group chiefly identified with the 
method of social inquiry adopted by Professor Patrick Geddes. 
It is satirical and designedly provocative, pursuing into 
various unexpected corners the perverted philosophy and 
futile activities of the industrial-imperialist epoch ; abound- 
ing in acute criticism of the system now in collapse, and 
demanding, rather than supplying, a new basis for the 
social order. 

Mr. Marvin, on the contrary, is in no need of fresh foun- 
dations for the hopes of the coming time. Although 
writing in the last year of the war, he shows himself in The 
Century of Hope as keeping unimpaired the whole pre-war 
faith in Western civilisation, the main movement of which 
he had already interpreted in The Living Past, a companion 
volume published in 1913. As becomes a good Comtist, 
he assumes the idea of progress which was first plainly for- 
mulated in the age of enlightenment—the idea of a common 
humanity, “‘ a being of all races and lands, deriving tradi- 
tions, instincts, powers, from common roots in the past, 
and destined in the future to closer and closer co-operation 
for the common good *’—until, that is, it is applied in fulness 
to “ the government of nations and the healing of mankind.”’ 
Mr. Marvin would, of course, repudiate the Cobden-Macaulay 
standard of life and progress, but his confidence in advance 
along a right line is no less absolute than theirs. He is, 
in a word, perfectly at home in the nineteenth century. 
Starting with the overthrow of Napoleon, he surveys the 
political legacy of the French Revolution; the advance of 
physical and biological science and mechanical invention ; 
nationality and imperialism; religious thought, social 
reconstruction, and the hoped-for international harmony. 
His plan is a blend of summary and exposition, which is 
done with great skill, especially in the chapters dealing with 
education and social effort. The Century of Hope is as good 
an example as one could find of that optimistic exposition 
of political and social forees which has grown so familiar 
since the missionaries from the older universities began to 
go forth in the wake of Arnold Toynbee. 

A volume of this kind, designed largely for the aid of 
teachers and study groups, would be of little value if it did 
not continually challenge the critical reader. Mr. Marvin, 
therefore, is all the better for giving, as he does in every 
chapter, some material for discussion. For example, in 
expounding the work and personalities of the great romantics 
and idealists, he does not, we think, bring out with sufficient 
emphasis the capital fact of the nineteenth century—namely, 
that from beginning to end every prophetic and artistic 
mind was in rebellion against the major assumptions and 
influences of the age. Nor (and this is surprising in Mr. 
Marvin) does he do justice to Jeremy Bentham and his 
followers. The agitation of the Reform period was a part 
only of that most characteristic English movement. The 
constructive side was of far greater importance and per- 
manence. We see it in the successive measures affecting 
local government, the poor law, taxes, the criminal law 
and prisons, public health, education—the work, as Mr. 
Wallas puts it, of philosophic Radicalism acting through 
Royal Commissions. These things were carried through by 
a set of public servants as fine and able and devoted as 
any age and country in the modern world has known. Mr. 
Marvin implies something of it, but without sufficiently 
marking the work of the master or the individual contri- 
bution of any disciple except Place and Chadwick. In this 
connection, however, he is less guilty than the author of 
The Drift to Revolution, who expands the old Carlyle-Ruskin 
denunciation of the Utilitarians without noting the worth 
of their labour and devotion to the public welfare. Narrow, 
limited, unimaginative, of course they were; we all know 
that. But put the scorn and despair of the Latter-day 
Pamphlets in the scale over against the spirit and achieve- 
ment of Samuel Romilly or John Stuart Mill! 

Mr. Marvin, by the by, makes an odd slip in referring to 
‘the school of Godwin and Place and Bentham and James 
Mill.” One might as well say the school of Herbert Spencer 
and William Morris, or better still perhaps, the school of 
Marvin and Garvin. Nor is this the only instance of the 
kind. Robert Owen, he says, ‘‘ was one of our brilliant and 
persuasive Celts ’—which is kinder, if less precise, than 
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Maud Diver. STRANGE ROADS. 


Second Impression. 6s. net. 


M. Storm Jameson. THE POT BOILS. és. net. 


° interesting and independent work, admirably exhilarating. "—-Daily News. 
‘A most] promising performance . . . undeniably clever.”°—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘His speech has wit and his thought pungency.”"—Saturday Review. 
‘ Essentially a novel of youth ; curious, inquisitive “ youth.’ ’—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


Rose Macaulay. WHAT NOT. 6s. net. 


an entertaining satire upon the current tendency to put us under Govern- 
ment ‘regulation in everything, even getting married.’’—Globe. 


W. L. George. THE MAKING OF AN ENGLISHMAN. 


New Edition with a New Preface. 6s. net. 


Valery Brussof. THE REPUBLIC OF THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 


5s. net. 
‘“‘ Brussof is quite extraordinarily good. . . . He is new and strange and unex- 
pected.”’—Bystander 
“‘ This is indeed a fascinating volume.’’—Glasgow Herald. 
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40 DAYS IN 1914. 


By Maj.-Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
With Maps, 9s. net. 
‘Packed to the brim with sound military knowledge, keen criticism, and the true constructive touch of the trained 
organiser.”’— Daily Telegraph. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF POLAND. 


By Lieut.-Colonel F. E. WHITTON. 
With Maps. 8s. 6d. net. 
“Colonel Whitton tells the story of that unhappy country clearly and authoritatively, and his book will do much to 
clear the ground.’ '—National News. 
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New (Fourth) Edition, with a New Preface. By H. WICKHAM STEED. 8s. 6d. net. 
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Leslie Stephen’s dictum that Owen was “one of those 
intolerable bores who are the salt of the earth.” He speaks 
of the Treaty of Vienna and the Holy Alliance as involving 
“a narrow but honest effort.” Surely, the scheme was 
large and the policy damnable. One who is gentle with 
Vienna would naturally be more than hopeful about Paris. 
He says: 

Armenia and Persic, now freed both from Russian and Turkish 

usurpation, may hope for some national existence of its own. 


The hope, we fear, may be as weak as the grammar of the 
sentence in which it is expressed. It is curious that so 
sound and careful a writer as Mr. Marvin should so fre- 
quently go astray in his concords. As a rule he is less 
happy in his literary than in his political judgments. Words- 
worth’s “kinship with German philosophy” is to the 
majority of readers as doubtful as his pl turning, in 
depression, to science. Mr. Marvin makes the very dis- 
putable statement that, being ‘true to our insularity” a 
century ago, we did not go to France for our poetic models 
as the French have come to us. It was, we suspect, not 
insularity, but vital interest and accurate self-measurement, 
and the consciousness of abounding imaginative riches, 
which kept the English poets, between Byron and Browning, 
from drawing upon the founts of inspiration that sufficed 
for Lamartine and de Vigny! Perhaps only an Oxford 
man of Mr. Marvin’s generation could say that in the tran- 
sition from Spencer to Bergson no name counted for more 
than that of t. H. Green. The statement would need a deal 
of proving; the English influences are manifold in the 
reaction from the older rationalism. In a second edition, 
which is sure to be called for, Mr. Marvin should be rigorous 
with his proofs, correcting incidentally the dates of Glad- 
stone’s first Ministry (p. 106) and the Venezuelan incident 
(p. 320). Matthew Arnold’s definition of religion was 
“morality touched with emotion.” The bibliography in the 
appendix is a pain. It does not even follow the elementary 
rule as to the order of surnames and Christian names in a 
ist, so that we have such absurdities as ‘‘ Ramsay, Muir.” 


THE SUPER-STATE IN 1970 


Meccania : The Super-State. By Owen Grecory. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

To depict an imaginary State, Utopian or otherwise, is 
one of the liveliest ways of setting out a political argument. 
It is not the fault of the method, if it has sometimes been 
practised by dull writers. The mnom-de-plume ‘‘ Owen 
Gregory ” conceals the wielder of a very light and agreeable 
pen, who here presents readably enough the fruit of much 
close political thinking, with wide historical knowledge and 
long official experience behind it. 

The ‘‘ fable’ (on which no inconvenient stress is laid) 
is that an intelligent Chinaman, Ming Yuen-Lwuy, visits 
Germany in 1970, and this is the journal of his experiences. 
Germany is called ‘* Meccania”’; Berlin, “‘Mecco”; and 
all other European names are disguised—England is ‘* Luni- 
land,” for reasons at which Mr. Ming politely hints. The 
advantage of this elaborate camouflage is that mere tribal 
prejudice against Germany can be largely eliminated from 
our vision. It is not Germany gua Germany about which 
we are set thinking, but Germany as a country dominated 
by the idea that people ought to be made to lead the life 
which the State thinks best for them in its own interest. 
At the same time—and this is the scientific aspect of the 
book—the institutions shown are not mere freaks of the 
imagination. They develop naturally, and in most cases 
at no very long remove, out of the institutions and ideas 
which were uppermost in Germany before the war. And 
though the society shown is scarcely a possible one, its 
impossibilities are presented as the logical goal of tendencies 
not confined to their country of origin. 

Meccania is the mechanically perfect community. For 
medical and other reasons it drastically restricts its inter- 
course with the outer world. No foreigner is admitted 
except on business, and then after strict quarantine and 
disinfection. A sightseer can only come in as a person 


with definite status—a ‘foreign observer” with a *‘ con- 


ductor (or sub-conductor) of foreign observers” in daily 
charge of him, and prescribed programmes of inspection 
to go through. Mr. Ming enters via Bridgetown (Cologne or 
Diisseldorf, and completes his tour at Mecco (Berlin). 

Every phase of the Meccanian’s life—his house, his food, 
his amusements, as well as his work, his health and his 
education—is foreseen and regulated by the State. The 
whole community is divided into seven classes, each with 
its corresponding grades of employment, house, income, 
education, amusement, and privilege ; and as the members 
of each wear a distinctive uniform, nobody is ever in any 
doubt as to the proper status and business of anybody else. 
Education and a minute card-index system of individual 
supervision are the main engines that maintain authority ; 
but there is a machinery of promotion from class to class 
which prevents organised discontent from acquiring strength 
at the bottom. We are told that when Prince Mechow, 
the post-war Lycurgus of this Super-State, introduced 
the classes and uniforms, his policy was supported by the 
**Spottsians ” (i.e., Marxists), who held that it would 
stimulate ‘‘ revolutionary class-consciousness.” In_ this, 
as in most other respects, the Spottsian calculation proved 
hopelessly wrong, the actual effect of the system being to 
stimulate snobbishness and that subservient desire to get 
promotion, which flourishes under any hierarchical regime. 

A good deal of the record takes the form of interviews 
and conversations with prominent Meccanians concerned 
in business, government, the drama, music, literature, and 
so forth. It is characteristic of the Super-State that it 
carries its control into every nook and corner of life. This 
is partly because the policy of State interference, once 
started, is always seeking to conquer fresh fields, and partly 
from an intelligent surmise that if liberty is left in any 
sphere, its spirit may develop like a bacillus elsewhere. In 
Meccania there is no leisure and no amusements properly 
so-called ; everybody has to give a weekly account of all his 
time to a Time Department ; and most amusements are 
compulsory—not only physical exercises, but such develop- 
ments as the theatre, which everyone has to attend according 
to | ge sogper carefully made out for the different classes 
and grades of culture. Industry and production of all 
kinds, including housing, are carried out with an enormous 
economy of effort, attained through systematisation, in 
which the class system is shown to be of great practical 
convenience. It is true that in spite of it the Meccanians 
work long hours; but this is because they keep up an 
exceedingly costly military establishment. Mr. Ming con- 
cludes that this is not accidental, since, as he thinks, the 
whole system postulates a ruling military class. We are 
not sure, however, that the postulate is convincingly argued, 
or that a society of the Meccanian type might not be deve- 
loped to very considerable Jengths from purely economic and 
cultural motives. Most, though not all, the Meccanian 
developments, if considered separately, have their attractive 
side. It is their cumulative effect, when taken together, 
that is shown to be soul-destroying. 

The merit of the book, apart from its peculiar humour and 
a subtle logical charm, lies in its plea for liberty in Mill’s 
sense. The author’s object is to remind us of what we are 
all tempted to forget when urging our favourite social pro- 
grammes—viz., that as soon as we start along the path of 
giving other people not what they want, but what we happen 
to think is good for them, we are moving down a very 
slippery slope. It must be admitted that the argument has 
its risks. There is, perhaps, a real danger just now that 
in their reaction from Prussianism the democracies of the 
West may be tempted to “empty out the baby with the 
bath.” Such distinctively German developments as town- 
planning, or the conception of the theatre as a means of 
education and of popular culture, as well as of mere amuse- 
ment, have after all their high intrinsic value; and we 
ought not to let ourselves be frightened out of adopting 
them on their merits because the principle which they can 
be shown to involve is one whose all-round application 
would land us in Meccania. All wise political practice 
involves compromise and a simultaneous allegiance to 
opposite principles, each within the limits of its applicability 
to the facts and needs of human nature. Mr. ‘‘ Owen 
Gregory” scarcely purports to define these limits, but he 
does help us to realise how very undesirable is the paradise 
into which any formula of ‘‘ common action for the common 
good ” will lead us, if we follow it too exclusively. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Jervaise Comedy. By J.D.Berxesrorp. Collins. 6s. net. 
Little Houses. By George WopEN. Methuen. 7s. net. 


Christopher and Columbus. By the Author of Elizabeth 
and Her German Garden. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 


The average quality of the innumerable novels which 
fall from all the presses, in peace and in war alike, is such 
that no critic can safely embark on the judgment of any 
of them unless he continually reminds himself that passable 
English and reasonable competence in the business of 
narration are not really the sufficient signs of creative 
genius. It is a chilling and unamiable reminder; but it 
is the only safeguard against losing self-control when a 
book of the second or third rank suddenly appears in the 
wilderness of the seventh rate. For this reason it is with 
regret that we state that Mr. Beresford’s new book is only 
of the second or third rank, though it indisputably stands 
out among the majority of the works with which it is 
associated in time. It has many good and many charac- 
teristic qualities. It has also distinct faults. Though we 
may turn to it as to a sort of middling oasis, critical 
conscience compels the admission that its well is not all 
that it might be. 

Mr. Beresford has contrived very cleverly to put his 
story in a sort of scenic framework. He labels it a 
“comedy,” and he makes his principal character, Graham 
Melhuish, a writer of successful stage-comedies. He 
further makes Melhuish observe at least the opening of 
the action with a dramatist’s eye. The characters, as 
Melhuish regards them, group themselves effectively, the 
situations are induced and exploded with the crispness 
which the stage requires, and atmosphere and scenery 
are allowed their due place. The theme, too, the conflict 
between the Jervaise family and the Banks family, tenants 
of the home-farm, whose son is chauffeur to the Jervaises, 
and desires to marry Brenda Jervaise, is one which the 
spirit of comedy does not reject. The opening scene, in 
which the Jervaises and their guests, pausing at the end 
of a “Cinderella” dance, become suddenly aware that 
Brenda, the chauffeur, and—ominously—the car are all 
missing at once, is admirably composed. So, too, is the 
scene in which Melhuish, who has accidentally met Banks 
and has betrayed a knowledge of him which he was supposed 
not to possess, is snubbed and ostracised as a traitor to 
his hosts. These are so well done in the manner of the 
stage-comedy that one is almost driven to the conclusion 
that Mr. Beresford first “saw” the story as a play and, 
when he came to write it as a novel, devised the title and 
gave Melhuish his profession by way of carrying off the 
marks of the earlier conception. And had the treatment 
been consistent throughout, there would have been no 
need to complain, though it is possible mildly to observe 
that the stage-play and the novel have each its own 
technique, which ought not lightly to be confused. (It 
may be remarked that throughout this book character is 
simplified, indicated by broad, bold strokes, for the sake 
of situation, which is against the general genius of the 
novel and suited to that of the comedy.) But Mr. Beresford 
is not consistent in treatment or tone. The comic knot 
is untied by a too violent event ; and Melhuish is hurried 
into a catastrophic change of heart, which robs him of 
his position as spectator, a personage invaluable to the 
spirit of comedy, whether personified on the stage or implied 
in the person of the author. Brenda is proved, dramatically 
enough, to be the daughter not of Mrs. Jervaise, but of 
Mr. Jervaise and the betrayed step-sister of Mrs. Banks, 
formerly governess in the Jervaise family. Melhuish, 
moved by the conflict between merit and privilege, wounded 
by the casual contempt expressed by Anne Banks for 
English playwrights, and also fired by love for Anne, 
abandons his career at a moment’s notice, gives away the 
greater part of his fortune, and utilises the rest to buy 
a farm in Canada, where he and the Banks family are to 
begin life again. These abrupt and not very convincing 
denouements effectually rip up the delicate web which 
Mr. Beresford was beginning to weave. It is a pity, for 


the opening of the book is done with a touch extraordinarily 
light and sure. 

Mr. George Woden is a new novelist—also, we suspect, 
a pseudonymous, and, possibly, a feminine [novelist. 





When one reflects how frequently, in those who are by no 
means novices in this art, all the qualifications for writing 
creative fiction, intellectual power, observation, originality, 
vividness, are combined with a deplorable clumsiness in 
the handling of the form and of language, the fact that 
Mr. Woden should apparently be a beginner is _ really 
remarkable. He has attempted an extremely difficult 
thing. His scene, his characters and his events are indis- 
tinguishable from those we know so well in the Five 
Towns stories of Mr. Arnold Bennett. That is to say, 
a précis of Mr. Woden’s book could not be told from a similar 
précis of a book by Mr. Bennett. But, thus trespassing, 
Mr. Woden has managed almost entirely to avoid the 
influence of his predecessor. With a similar taste in 
localities, persons, details, and situations, his treatment 
remains his own; and it is that of a writer who knows 
thoroughly his way about in the form he has chosen. 

It would be useless here to outline the course of the 
story, the events of which are unimportant save as Mr. 
Woden tells them. It describes the careers of Sam Bloom 
and John Allday, from their boyhood to Sam’s bad luck 
and unhappy death and John’s modest prosperity and 
impending marriage. The “ plot” is just what it might 
be. But Sam, striking, impetuous, likeable, and unfor- 
tunate, and John, quiet and steadfast, a little smug, but 
also surprisingly likeable, are remarkable and restrained 
studies in character. The drawing of the other characters, 
whether done with care or in a few strokes, is equally 
remarkable in its effectiveness and lack of ostentation. 
So, too, is the presentation of the scenes through which 
these persons move. The book may best be described 
as a sort of working-class, industrial district Cranford ; 
and it is no mean feat so to have described an industrial 
district as to make every character in it amiable at bottom. 
We do not look for Mr. Woden’s next book in the usual 
attitude in which one expects the second work of a promising 
new novelist. He is already so quietly assured in his 
manner that one can hardly p Maal progress and improve- 
ment. But if his next book is as pleasing as this we shall 
be content. 

“‘ Pleasing” is a word which can be applied with equal 
propriety to the works of the ingenious “ Elizabeth.” 
She is an excellent example of the writer whose books are 
probably ephemeral, but certainly good while they last. 
She appeals, that is to say, to a transitory phase in the 
development of the sense of humour, whereas the great 
humorists, Lamb, Dickens, and the rest, appeal to some- 
thing which is not subject to phases. But this fact does 
not make her appeal any less genuine or valid, so long as 
it continues to exercise its effect on the reader; and the 
modern world had better, while it can, make haste to enjoy 
this tale of the visit of the Von Twinkler twins to America. 
The twins, Anna-Rose and Anna-Felicitas, orphan children 
of a Prussian Junker and an Englishwoman, are both, 
in their different ways, good specimens of the enfant terrible ; 
and the enfant terrible, though he or she is not a new comic 
device, is yet an excellent vehicle for the profusion of small 
ridiculous effects which constitutes ‘‘ Elizabeth’s” chief 
claim on our attention. The sort of joke which occurs 
once or oftener on almost every page may be demonstrated 
by one example. The twins arrive in New York and are 
not met at the boat by their friends. The kind Mr. Twist, 
inventor of Twist’s Non-Trickler Teapot, who has befriended 
them on the voyage, therefore takes charge of them, and 
has got them into a taxi en route for the Ritz. When they 
protest that this hotel is above their means, Mr. Twist 
stops and consults the driver : 

«* Well now, see here,” said the driver at last, after Mr. Twist 
had rejected such varied suggestions of something small and quiet 
as the Waldorf-Astoria, the Plaza, and the Bittmore, “ you tell 
me where you want to go to, and I'll take you there.” 

«* I want to go to the place your mother would stay in if she came 
up for a day or two from the country,” said Mr. Twist helplessly. 

“Get right in, then, and I'll take you back to the! Ritz,”, said 
the driver. 

This is not one of the five best jokes that ever were made ; 
but it is a very good joke, and the cumulative effect of some 
hundreds such is remarkable. ‘“‘ Elizabeth” adds to this 
effect a certain delicate acidity in her handling of unpleasant 
people ; and the result is an extremely agreeable compound, 
the immediate agreeableness of which is by no means 
diminished by the fact that it probably will not keep 
indefinitely. 
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A HOPEFUL CHURCHMAN 


Hopes for English Religion. By J. N. Ficcis. Longmans. 
6s. 6d. net. 

The human soul has absolute need of a sacramental 
faith. That is the ground, the only real ground, of Dr. 
Figgis’s hopes for religion. His argument, whatever it 
may be concerned with on the way, begins and ends with 
that. The reader should not go to Dr. Figgis for a survey 
of the field, an analysis of current religious tendencies, or 
an inquiry into the effects of the war upon religion or the 
Church. Neither here nor elsewhere among his now volu- 
minous writings do such matters come within his scope. 
Apparently he is not particularly interested in the discussion 
of them: hence Hopes for English Religion does not in the 
least resemble a recent book with which many readers will 
be disposed to compare it, Dr. W. E. Orchard’s The Outlook 
for Religion. Quote to Dr. Figgis the common saying that 
the war has shown the bankruptcy of the Christian Church, 
and he will reply, simply: ‘‘ That is nonsense. What it has 
shown is the bankruptcy of all other ways of life.” 

It should, however, by no means be assumed that this 
entirely simple attitude towards a central matter of contro- 
versy diminishes the interest of Dr. Figgis as a writer. On 
the contrary, there is no one among the intellectual leaders 
of the Church of England who excels him in interest for the 
non-theological reader. A main reason is that Dr. Figgis 
owns allegiance to a vital social theory. All his thinking 
is related to his conception of the community and the 
State. He cannot discuss any aspect of the Church or of 
religious duty without disclosing exactly where he stands 
among social thinkers in regard to the freedom of group life 
within the aggregate. Readers of a certain admirable 
treatise on Churches in the modern State found this out 
years ago, and it was of course to be assumed that all the 
experience of the war period would go to strengthen Dr. 
Figgis in his social faith. It comes out, not only in an 
address on Anglican comprehensiveness and another on 
freedom and authority, but in a description of the distinctive 
type of English Catholicism, which includes a delightful 
picture of Isaac Casaubon, a discussion of Christianity and 
culture, or in the downright statement that “ ethically 
considered, the most thoroughgoing Christian movement 
of the last century was the trade-union movement, which 
expressed the principle of brotherhood.” 

The book is full of the arresting things that one has 
learned to expect from an Anglican scholar who delights in 
quoting Nietzsche without abuse, and is ready to point a 
moral with the aid of a reference to Mr. Wells’s novels. 
How comes it, though, that a public teacher of Dr. Figgis’s 
intelligence can hazard such an opinion as this ? 

The great need of our hideous industrial cities is not more money, 
but a higher life for all; not better houses, but better communal 
buildings ; a first-rate theatre for every city, with a municipal 
orchestra ; more universities, not only for the few, but for all. 

All of which, of course, we must have ; but the discourse on 
Humanism, in which the passage occurs, was composed 
nearly two years before the meeting of the Coal Inquiry 
Commission. Dr. Figgis deals faithfully on all occasions 
with his own communion. He knows it is wrong that the 
Church of England is not a Church where all are at home : 
“they think of us as the Church of the prosperous, a middle- 
class institution, not upper-class as some do vainly boast, 
but an appanage of the prosperous.” He knows, too, that 
while the young men coming back from the war may want 
more Christianity than the Victorians, or less : 

But never, never will they slake their soul’s thirst with the tepid 
weak tea of respectable choristers’ Anglicanism. Echoes of Charlotte 
Yonge are not a war-cry for this age. 

Twenty-one sermons and addresses make up a good little 
miscellany of a fine scholar’s reflections. Some have been 
carefully written ; others, we should guess, have been printed 
from the stenographer’s report. They are careless here and 
there; and on p. 171 there is a fierce mishandling of Pippa’s 
morning song. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


The Brood of False Lorraine. By H. Nort Wittiams. Two volumes. 
Hutchinson and Co. 24s. net. 

Mr. Williams does not aspire to figure as an erudite historian, but 
he has certainly succeeded in giving us a sufficiently readable and lively 
account of the celebrated family of the Guises—the illustrious Lorraine 
princes who present such a striking contrast to the decadent Valois 
whom they so nearly overthrew. We have a graphic picture of the 
French Court and the French capital during the greater part of the 
sixteenth century : the book would serve as an excellent commentary 
to the Valois romances of Dumas. There are many quotations from 
contemporary writers, and a good set of portraits of the chief persons 
associated with the fortunes of the Ducs de Guise—these, too, are 
mainly contemporary. Perhaps the best descriptions of outstanding 
events are those of the massacre of St. Bartholomew and the murder of 
Henri de Guise at Blois. Mr. Williams manages to inspire us with a 
good deal of sympathy for Charles IX. and to increase the inveterate 
dislike which we have always had for Henri III., but we do not find 
his portrait of Catherine de’ Medici convincing. The last Valois’s 
comment when he is confronted with the body of his rival—* Mon Dieu, 
how tall he is!”—is full of meaning, as is Catherine’s prophetic reply 
to Henri’s triumphant announcement that he has killed the ** King of 
Paris”: ‘* God grant, my son, that this death may not make you 
King of nothing!” We can recommend the book to those who like 
historical biography in its lighter form. 


America at School and at Work. By H. B. Gray. 5s. net. 

Dr. Gray, formerly Headmaster of Bradfield College, made an 
educational tour in the United States. What he saw in the course 
of six months convinced him that in the years since the Mosely Educa- 
tion Mission visited America, in 1903, American educational standards 
have changed more than English standards have cl.auged in half a 
century. In a series of very short chapters Dr. Gray has recorded 
the results of his inquiry, giving attention particularly to pre-voca- 
tional teaching, the co-operation between industrial firms and the 
school and college authorities for continuation teaching, the educational 
enterprise of the great commercial corporations in their elaborate 
welfare concerns, and kindred activities. The little book is useful, 
especially for its recent statistics of attendance, expenditure, child 
labour, and so forth ; but it is the kind of survey that we should expect 
from a journalistic inquirer rather than the report of an experienced 
educationist. For instance, Dr. Gray should have found an absorbing 
subject for expert analysis in the much-discussed schools initiated at 
Gary, Indiana, the system which, lately tried in New York City, has 
provoked a vast controversy. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are unsettled on account of labour fears ; 
M had it not been for this, prices would probably 
have been firm on the statement that Peace will 
be an accomplished fact in a few weeks. A good deal of 
comment is current in City circles with regard to the French 
exchange, in connection with which there appears to be some 
friction. ‘The exchange has worsened considerably since the 
French Finance Minister’s pronouncement that he intended 
to impose a capital levy of from 20 to 25 per cent. It is 
stated that French capitalists are endeavouring to get their 
capital out of the country. The pity of it is that in France, 
as in some neighbouring countries, every practical attempt 
to solve the heartbreaking financial problem is fiercely 
attacked, without any practicable alternative being put 
forward. A large number of new issues are in preparation, 
but their appearance will probably depend upon the date 
of the settlement (if any) of the present labour troubles. 


In the report of D. Davis and Sons, Ltd., the well-known 
South Wales coal company, which was advertised in last 
Saturday’s New StaTEsMAN, the chairman pointed out that 
whereas three years ago the company had only about 1,800 
shareholders, it now had over 5,000 on its register, which 
worked out at an average holding of less than £200. He 
welcomed this fact as showing that the much-criticised 
ownership of the collieries was not with a few wealthy 
individuals, but was widely distributed amongst men and 
women in all stations of life. The answer that at once 
occurs is that if the very large holdings were deducted, the 
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BEWARE OF 
COLD WINDS 


“THE less robust feel keenly the penetrating 
effects of biting, boisterous winds. When, 
however, the system is fortified by special 
nourishment the circulation is 
improved and the body given 
increased warmth and resistance. 


*BYNOGEN’ possesses nutritive pro- 
perties of immense value for enabling the 
system to withstand fatigue and the 
dangers of inclement weather. 


* BYNOGEN’ is a combination of food 
substances in which each element is so 
apportioned as to assist digestion, enrich 
blood, brain and nerves, increase the 
muscular power, and maintain the health 
of the body upon a high level. 


‘Bynogen 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores in bottles with 
cartons at 1/9, 3/-, 5/-,and 9/- each. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., London, E.C. 3 
B66. 

















. 
Sir H. Duncan McGowan, K.B.E., 
writes:—“ | find the ‘ De Reszke’ Cigarettes 
very delightful to smoke," 

‘Lady Tree writes:—‘ Lady Tree finds 
the’ De Reszke’ Cigarettes universally liked.” 
am « White, Esq.. writes :—* I find 

Reszke ' American Cigarettes very 


iiesane and mild, and they appear to be 
——- innocuous to the throat.” 


seat Loot, Bes. ~~ _— and my 
ve thoroughly enjo ur ‘De 
Tesebe* American Clgnsonea.” = 
EOPLE who have to be careful of 
what they smoke prefer “ De Reszke” 
Cigarettes. You will like them too, 
Their flavour is superb—they are 
rend mild and hesmions to the 
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BEST NEW BOOKS 


Published by 


MR. 3 FISHER UNWIN. 


Richard Cobden : 
The International Man. 


By J. A. HOBSON. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and eight other Illustrations. Cloth. 21s. net. 
[Second Impression. 


“Mr. Hobson handles his material with great ability, and this study of 
Cobden’s international policy will be found an indispensable complement 
to Lord Morley’s standard biography.”—Daily Telegraph 


. . 
Uncensored Celebrities. 
By E. T. RAYMOND. Demy 8vo. Cloth. ros. 6d. 
net. (Third Impression. 
“ Exceedingly frank portraits of public men. . . The author is mercilessly 
t the book is not meant for the hero- 
worshipper.” 


ain in his lace tha’ 
—Evening p mw ah 
“ Here we have ext vision, sane opinion, ont a ayy useful sense of 
humour, not always free from acid.”"—National N 


The Prelude to Bolshevism: 
The Kornilov Rebellion. 


By A. F. KERENSKY, former Prime Minister of 
Russia. Cloth. 16s. net. 


“It is a historical document of the first importance. M. Kerensky's 
statements throw a great deal of 4, on a set of circumstances extra- 
ordinarily obscure to most English readers.”"—Common Sense. 


Firewoods : 
Their Production and Fuel Values. 


By A. D. WEBSTER, Author of “‘ Webster's Forester’s 
Diary,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net 


The author, a well-known authority on forestry, has had a_ varied 
experience in the matter of firewood and its utility on several of the best- 
wooded estates in England and Scotland. 


Rural Housing. 
By WILLIAM G. SAVAGE, M.D. (Lond.), B.S« 
New Edition, with a new chapter on the after-war 
problems. With 32 Illustrations. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ This is a practical book, by a man who has had good opportunities of 
mastering his subject.” *— Economist. 


,D.P.H 


Woman and Marriage : 
A Handbook 


By MARGARET STEPHENS. Cloth. 6s. net 

[Fifth Impressioi 
“ * Woman and Marriage * is an outspoken book which should be carefully 

read by those for whom it is written. It is not a book for boys and girls ; 

it is a physiological handbook, thoroughly well written, orderly, wholesome 

and practical.”—T'he Spectator. 


The Training of Youth : 


A Treatise on the Training of Adolescents. 
T. W. BERRY, Director of Education, Rhondda: 
th. 7s. net. 


ee valuable contribution to the educational literature of the day.”— 
Daily Graphic. 


State Morality and the League of 


Nations. 
By JAMES WALKER and M. D. 
48. 6d. net. 
The characteristic of this work is its presentment of the problem of the 
of Nations from the twofold point of view of one who believes in it 


a3 @ practical scheme of politics, and one who re gards it as mainly, in President 
Wilson's words, “a mandate of humanity.” 


PETRE. Cloth 





M.A.B. (Mainly About Books). An ilusivated magazine for 
book veadevs. The March issue contains a critical study of 
Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL, by E. T. Raymond (Autho 
of “‘Uncensored Celebrities’), and other interesting articles. The 
present Annual Subscription to M.A.B. is 1s., post free, but 
it will shortly be vaised. Specimen copy, 2d., post free. 





T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1 — seman unmet C 
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average number of shares held by each shareholder would 
probably be much less than £200; and that if the mines were 
nationalised, ‘‘the much-criticised ownership of the col- 
lieries ” would be still more widely distributed amongst men 
and women in all stations of life. The chairman at the 
meeting used a very ingenious argument to prove that a 
20 per cent. dividend is not 20 per cent. He pointed out 
that after deduction of income-tax it was equal to only 14 
per cent., whilst the greatly reduced purchasing power of 
money brought this down really to the equivalent of about 
7 or 8 per cent., which is not much, in view of the risks 
attaching to colliery investments. After this explanation 
the shareholders passed the report and accounts and the 
declaration of a dividend at the rate of 20 per cent. per 
annum, subject to income-tax. The chairman then moved a 
resolution, which was passed, declaring a capital bonus at 
the rate of £10 (not £7, as was printed in the New SrarTes- 
MAN advertisement), free of income-tax, for every £20 of 
ordinary share capital. To comment upon this would be 
painting the lily ! 


Judging by some of the strong criticisms evoked by my 
evidence before the Coal Commission, the foregoing para- 
graph may cause some people to think that [ am inimical to 
good dividends being distributed by companies, and perhaps 
I may be pardoned for as the point. Under the 
present system it is incumbent upon every prudent person, 
who can do so, to save part of his income; those savings 
have to be invested, and naturally people look for the most 
profitable investments. In fact, I have evidence that many 
people, from Cabinet Ministers downwards (or should it be 
upwards ?), make use for that purpose of hints given occa- 
sionally in these notes—to their profit, I hope. Let no one 
be a hypocrite over these things. We are all looking for 
profitable investments. What is wrong, however, is a system 
which, in the case of some industries, means high, even though 
camouflaged, dividends and bonuses for a comparatively 
small number of people at one end, and indescribably sordid 
and painful lives for multitudes at the other; and if a great 
industry like coal-mining cannot bear the light of day in 
these respects, it had better be nationalised, otherwise we 
shall have a series of revolts on the part of the workers which 
will seriously and permanently damage all the industries 
ofthecountry. In the last resort the prosperity of the nation 
demands that ethical considerations should override 
financial considerations. There are some people—among 
them, I am sorry to say, many of the leaders of industry and 
finance—who think that the only way of meeting the present 
crisis is to use force. I think that, even from the point of 
view of finance and industry, the wisest course is to face 
facts and to nationalise the three great industries which are 
essential to every section of the community and every 
trade, and to supply those services at as near cost as possible, 
these being transport, coal, and power, for the reasons so 
clearly indicated on Monday by Sir Eric Geddes. History 
will decide which view is correct. 

A. Emi Davies. 


FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd.,238-241 Tottenham Court Rd.,W.1. 














GLAISHER’S MARCH LIST (No. 434) of 
BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 


Post Free on application to 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 266 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 


All Books in new condition as when originally publisbed, 
No secondhand books kept. 
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The 
Greatest Wonder 
of the World 


HE rays of the sun are the greatest 
wonder of the world ; bridging 
the abyss that lies between it and 

the sun, they bear to everything the gifts 
of warmth and vitalitv. Man, beast, bird 
and vegetation all thrive under the in- 
fluence of the solar rays; cut off from 
them they wither and die. 


The gift of the sun is direct to the world. The 
warmth that it sends travels through the air but 
does not heat it; when the heat rays fall on the 
earth itself—on man, or beast, or plant—they are 
immediately absorbed. Gradually a rise in the 
temperature of the atmosphere will follow, but 
only as the result of its contact with bodies or 
objects that have already absorbed the heat of the 
sun’s rays. This is “radiation ’’—radiant heat— 
Nature’s method and means of warming. 


In precisely the same way the heat rays that pass from a gas fire into 
a room vibrate through the air without heating it and are absorbed by 
the solid objects in the room—the furniture, the walls and the bodies 
of the occupants. Only gradually is the air heated by contact with 
the solid objects in the room. 


So one breathes cool air while one’s body is warmed-—the natural and 
ideal condition. 


At the same time the flow of hot products of combustion up the flue 
from the gas fire causes fresh cool air to be drawn constantly into the 
room, and steady though not violent air movement is set up. The 
conditions in the room then approximate as nearly as indoor con- 
ditions in winter can to those which prevail in the open air when the 
sun is shining—there is radiant heat and gently moving air with no 
sense of stagnation or closeness. 


That the “ radiant ” method of warming is the natural and therefore the 
healthy method is now fully established. In giving us the modern 
gas fire science has but applied to domestic use the teaching it has 
received from the greatest wonder of the world—the sun’s rays. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW 1 


X60 
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LECTURES, ETC. 
“ AUTHORITY: THE PROBLEM OF SOCIETY.” 





COURSE OF LECTURES by Mr. HOMER LANE 
(of the Little Commonwealth), on Tuesdays, at 8 p.m., 
at the CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, on MARCH 
25th and Apri, Ist. 





Subject: March 25th, “‘ Health: Physical and Mental.” 





Fees for two remaining Lectures :—Reserved, 7s. Umnreserved, 4s. 


Single Lecture, 2s. 6d. 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE, 14 Bedford Row, W.C. 1. 
Tel.: Hol. 5498. 





TEACHERS’ CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Associated with the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 





President : Miss M. H. Woop, Litt.D. 


Vice-Presidents ;: Mrs. WoopHovUSsE and Rev. W. TEMPLE. 





OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION to be held at The Hayes, 
Butterley), Derbyshire, from APRIL 


OR on THE IDEALS AND PROBLEMS 
Inaugural Address by the Rev. B. H. 


Swanwick (station: 
20TH to 26TH, 1919. 
STREETER, Canon of Hereford. 
Persons living in the neighbourhood, wishing t» attend the Con- 
ference daily, should apply without delay to the Conference Secretary, 
T.C.U., 16 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 
No fees received after April 17th. 


On: OF HUMANITY, London Positivist Society, 





19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C.1. 
Sunday, March 23rd. 

11.15—PHILIP THOMAS, ‘‘ Comte on Capital (4).” 

6.30—Dr. Descu, “ New ideals for Hemenky—ladustry.” 


THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 


N Fripay, Marcu 28TH, SIDNEY WEBB will lecture 
on “THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION,” at Essex Hatt, 








s Essex Street, Strand. Doors open at 7.30 p.m. Open to 
visitors. 
ANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Three Open Scholarships of £80 a year and three Exhibitions of £60 a year, 
tenable for three years, with free tuition in each case, will be offered or com- 
tition in September, 1919, to graduates of any British University intending to enter 
fhe Ministry of Religion. No doctrinal profession will be required from any candidate, 
but the highest references as to personal character must be submitted. 
Manchester College is non-sectarian, and its opportunities are open impartially for 
the study of Theology and the cultivation of the religious spirit. 
Particulars of the examination and full information as to the Curriculum of the 
College may be obtained on application to the Principal, Dr. L. P. Jacxs. 


PERMANENT STAFF. 


LACHLAN Bacnae: aca LL-D.. D:D. } phitosophy of Religion. 
The Rev. D. C. SI MPSON. AM. A. Old Testament. 
The Rev. HENRY GOW, B.A. New Testament. 

° Speciat LECTURERS DURING THE Session 1919-20. 
Professor JOHN BURNETT, of St. Andrews. 
Professor H. B. BACON, of Yale, U.S.A. 
Professor EMILE BOUTROUX, of Paris. 
Professor FOSTER WATSON, M.A., University College of Wales. 
Rev. ESTLIN CARPENTER, D.Litt., of Oxford. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RABNING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools (a) for factory and town workers. 

at Canning Town, E. ; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 

Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 

Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., 





to Hons Sec., 11 Tavistock 





Square, W.C.1 
ECTURES AT 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., on “ The 
Pilgrim's Progress,"’ every Tugspay EvEeNninG, at 8 p.m,; and on “ Astrology 


and Mysticism” every Fripay AFTERNOON, at 3.30 p.m, ADmission Fxrgee.—For 
Syllabus apply Secretary as above. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A. ; Secretary: Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence, 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1 
University Courses in Arts, Scignce, Mepicine, and Encinegrinc for Meu 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pros- 

pec tus post free from REGISTRAR. 











TO LET AND WANTED. 


JANTED, by Two University Women, 3 or 
Rooms in North London. Hish ground essential. 
Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


FFICE TO LET, Furnished. £2 2s. per week, 


Typewriter.— Move, c/o Barrington, 122 Victoria Street. 


4 Unfurnished 
Box 506, THe New 








Telephone ; 





SCHOOLS. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. Under the management e . 
Committee of the Society of Friends. Head Master, Arthut Rowntree, B.A 
(sometime Examiner to the Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the University of 

Coe! in School M ement and Method), 
Biological, Chemieel ned hysica] Laboratories, a Natural History Room, two Werk- 
shops (including Forge and Metal Work Lathe), Astronomical Observatory, Library, 
Bath. Gymnasium. 
«copies. t the Prospectus can be obtained on application totbe Head Master, Bootham 
00! 


MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description: to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusiveof Eurhythmi Danci ayy Fi and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's Sse. 180 guineas a Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea level, and is on gravel soil. The bouse is helightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 











SEASIDE ‘SCHOOL. 


OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first class, modern 
education on natural lines. Splendid ~~y record, Open-air classes. Double 
mefit of Sea and wn air. Swedish Gymnastics, Swimming, House 

situated in its own grounds of Sacres. For -— +, apply the Principac. 


T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 
Music Appreciation. Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 


Principals: The Misses MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 

















ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON, 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free developmentas individuals and as members of the general community. 

— yy study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss Turopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Extis. 





OACHING.—Students prepared for Matric. Lond. and all higher 
——. Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A. Benprxen, B.A. (London), and 

H. Warttine, B.A. (London). Special opportunities for FRENCH 
CONVERSATION. —15a Baker Street, W.1. Mayfair 3797. 


2. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROWS 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 








SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 





ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few Seteenten and other well- 
educated women ere given a thorough training in al) branches of secretarial work, 
Prospectus on application.— Miss Greie (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 

ours (Hoa. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway, 
C.2 





POSITIONS VACANT AND WANTED. 


HARTERED ACCOUNTANT.—Advertiser wishes to hear of a 
smart man for a good position in Japan.—Particulars to Bex 510, Tue New 
TATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Suet, Kinasway, W.C. 2. 








YY Ante, Lady with experience of typewriting, filing of press 














cuttings and indexing. One with aptitudefor social and political questions 
Preferred. State experience, terms, etc., Box No. 508, Tue New STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kings way W.C. 3 
7OUNG MAN dem obilis d from Friends Ambula ance “Unit, 
28, good genera! education, five years’ office experience, desires clerical or 
secretarial work —R.S Piprett, 20 Clifton Road Wa ington, Surrey 
OUNG AMERICAN LIBERAL MINISTER, 
engaged in French reconstruction work. desires to jive in Engsand for several 
months after April 30th, studying little theatres odern education, free 
churches, for radical labour organisations, giving service along any of these lines in 
return for living expenses.— GxriswoLtp Wixiams, c/o $3 rve ot Rivoli, Paris 
HE charge for Advertisements of Meetings, Educational An- 
nouncements, Appointments (Vacant and Wanted) on this page 


is at the rate of 12s. per inch, or 1s. per line for smaller spaces. 
For a series of thirteen or more insertions a substantial discount is 
allowed. Trade Advertisements are charged at the rate of Eleven 
Guineas Suineas per page. 
AUTHORS’ “MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


JPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. 
—MaLraceian Laacour, 45 Broedway, Westmir.eter, 5.W.!. 





Post free 2d- 
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THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 1867-1914, 


and the German Unity Movement 
By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. Two vols. 
16s. net each. 

“ Takes its place in the forefront of the political histories of 
modern Germany.’’—Scotsman. 

“No Englishman has a more complete knowledge of 
Germany and the German mind than Mr. William Harbutt 
Dawson, who has come to be generally accepted as the English 
historian of Germany.”—Westminster Gazette. 


THE SIX-HOUR DAY 
And Other Industrial Questions 


By LORD LEVERHULME. Edited by STANLEY 
UNWIN. 12s. 6d. net. [Second Edition. 
“ To all the questions discussed Lord Leverhulme brings an 
acute and thoroughly realistic mind and the authority of vast 
experience.”"—Westminster Gazette. 


CO-OPERATION AND THE FUTURE 
OF INDUSTRY 


By LEONARD S. WOOLF. 55. net. 
“Of greatimmediate and practicalimportance.’’—The Herald. 


THE METAPHYSICAL THEORY OF 
THE STATE 


By Prof. L. T. HOBHOUSE, D.Litt. 7s. 6d. net. 

“No modern writer has so clearly worked out the main 
theoretical relations of the State to the individual citizen upon 
the one hand and to other social forces and institutions on the 
other. The reasoning is close and cogent. Professor Hob- 
house is an admirable guide.”—Manchester Guardian. 


PROBLEMS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENT 


With an Introduction by G. LOWES DICKINSON. 
6s. net. 

“ These seventeen papers treat in an interesting way, and 
with the authority attaching to names of note, problems of 
nationality, international reorganisation, and democratic 
control such as all thoughtful readers have, more or less, 
studiously in mind just now; and they cannot but prove 
helpful in their present form.’’—Scotsman. 


AFTER-WAR PROBLEMS 


By the late EARL OF CROMER and Others. Edited 
by WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. Fourth Im- 
pression. 8s. 6d. net. 


“ A book of real national importance.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PEACE 
By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. Revised Edition. 
8s. 6d. net. 
*‘ A notable book.’’—New Statesman. 


POLITICAL JUSTICE 
By WILLIAM GODWIN. A Reprint of the Essay on 
“Property ’’ from the Original Edition. Edited by 
H. S. SALT. 2s. 6d. net. 


GUILDS AND THE SOCIAL CRISIS 
By A. J. PENTY. 2s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Penty is the Ruskin of the Guild Socialist move- 
ment. Everyone interested in the subject should add Mr. 
Penty’s book to the already large stock of books ou the 
question.’’—The Tablet. 





BLOCKING NEW WARS 
By HERBERT S. HOUSTON. 4s. 6d. net. 
[Ready March 25th. 


“AS A MAN THINKETH... .” 
The Personal Problem of Militarism. By ERNEST 
EWART UNWIN. Foreword by J. L. PATON, M.A. 
2s. 6d. net. [Ready March 25th. 


INTRODUCTION to MATHEMATICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. tos. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCIS PLACE 
By GRAHAM WALLAS. 8s. 6d. net. [New L£dition. 
“Mr. Graham Wallas has restored to life a figure of unique 
interest, and he has opened up a new mine of English history.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


AN ETHIOPIAN SAGA 
By RICHMOND HAIGH. 55s. net. 
“ A book quite out of the common, both in form and sub- 
stance, and for which the author deserves much thanks.’’— 
The Times. 


THE NATURE OF BEING 


An Essay in Ontology 
By HENRY H. SLESSER. tos. 6d. net. 
The author, in pleading for a closer consideration of the 
Problem of Ultimate Being Beyond the Confines of 
Knowledge, justifies a mystic attitude in metaphysics, 
on logical grounds. He explains a field of philosophy 
much neglected since the time of the eafly Greeks. 
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portrayal of scenes and figures and its freshness of invention, 
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